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NOTHING can be more important to the preservation of true 
religion among us, than the system of divinity which is taught in 


our two universities. In these venerable seats of learning, a 


large proportion of the men who are destined for the ministry of 
the Church of England imbibe their principles and settle their 
religious‘faith. It is thereforea matter of national concern, that 
the greatest attention should be paid to this part of their educa- 
tion, and that all their studies should be made subservient to this 
most important object. Much may be done in this way by pro- 
fessors of divinity and college tutors : but a very serious part of 
the charge devolves upon these, who are selected to fill the uni- 
versity pulpits. It is a great mistake to suppose that the ser- 
mons at St. Mary's are a mere matter of form, and that the 
young men rarely attend them. Both at Cambridge and at Ox- 
ford the select preachers are attended by a very numerous, and a 
very observant congregation : what they say is duly weighed and 
considered, especially by the younger part of their audience, 
who in most cases go not to hear only but to be taught. Most im 
portant, therefore, it is, that the select preachers before our 
universities should be chosen out of those whose learning is most 
extensive, whose zeal is most affectionate, whose theology is 
most sound. Should those to whom the choice is intrusted, 
either from indolence, perversity, or caprice, so neglect their 
duty, as to appoint any, whose doctrines are well known to be 
in opposition to the doctrines of our Church, and in whose minds 
fanaticism supplies the place of piety, and conceited ignorance 
that of learning, then should we consider the university, be it 
Which it may, as disgraced. 
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Impressed with these sentiments, we turn to a volume of uni- 
versity sermons with peculiar interest and attention. Here, at 
least, we expect, that our critical labours will be amply repaid 
by good writing, clear argument, and sound divinity. We will 
not say that our expectations are altogether disappointed in the 
volume before us. Its subject matter is various; aud we have 
examined it with various feelings of censure and approbation. 
We proceed, therefore, to lay before our readers a brief account 
of each discourse, and to state the grounds of the very different 
opinions which we find ourselves obliged to pass upon them. 

The first Sermon in the volume was delivered at an ordina- 
tion, holden at Christ Church, on Trimty Sunday, 1810. It is 
founded on our Lord's injunction to St. Peter to “ feed his 
sheep.” From this appropriate text, the preacher enforces the 
necessity of the love of Christ, as the only legitimate motive 
for undertaking the duties of the ministry. On this point Mr. 
Marsh’s sentiments can not be better expressed than in his own 
words. 


** The preper question, therefore, for every candidate who ap- 
plies for ordination, to put to his own bosom, is—What is my ob- 
ject in coming hither? Am I seeking my own profit, or the profit 
of many that they may be saved? Am I urged by the love of 
Christ, or of myself, of godliness or of gain? And this is a ques- 
tion which every one must determine for himself. No examiner 
can settle it. He may investigate the claims of his candidates 
with respect to scholarship or attainments. He may ascertain the 
grounds of their faith, and may inquire into their character in the 
world. But all beyond this must be left between them and God. 
If they have been guilty of no gross offences such as are cogniz- 
able to all men, the human examiner can not penetrate deeper. It 
isto God that they must answer this question—‘ lovest thou me 
more than these ?’—and it will be well fer them if they can answer 
it, as Peter did,—* Lord, thou knowest all things, thou knowest 
that I love thee.’’’ P. 10. 


Tu the subsequent part of this discourse, the preacher reminds 
his audience that the proper mode of displaying their love of 
Christ, is by attending diligently to the spiritual interest of the 
flock committed to their charge. He enforces upon them the 
duty of studying the Scriptures, as the fountain of all truth, and 
of preaching the whole doctrine of the Gospel without reserve. 
He then briefly touches upon the doctrine of the day, (Trinity 
Sunday) and concludes with seasonable admonition. We can 
safely recommend this discourse to our readers’ attention. It is 
not distinguished, mdeed, by any peculiar excellence of style, or 
originality of thought: but it is sound, scriptural, and unaffected. 
Tt expresses the sentiments of a Christian in the language of a 
schelar. 


The 
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G. Marsh's Sermons. 115 

The first Sermon prepared for the university pulpit, is upon 
the operation of second causes ;—a subject highly proper to be 
discussed before young men, who are combining the stady of 
philosophy with that cf religion. For if it is once supposed 
that the system of nature could not have been constituted other- 
wise than it is, the foundation of infidelity is effectually laid in the 
mind. About twenty-five years ago, a French philosopher in this 
country, who had probably been trained in the school of Vol- 
taire, pretended to demonstrate that the law of gravitation could 
not possibly operate in any other manner than it does; from 
whence be would have inferred, that it is a necessary principle 
of nature, not an appointment of the Creator. ‘The mathema- 
tical arguments on which this doctrine rested, were examined 
and refuted by Bishop Horsley, and Professor Robison, whose 
attention had naturally been roused by the pernicious tendency 
of this boasted discovery. The Sermon before us is well calcu- 
lated to give a right view of the absolute power of the Deity in 
the constitution of the universe. It justly maintains that the laws 
of nature were established by the arbitrary decree of God, not 
by any necessity in the case. The on/y connection between any 
cause and its effect is the will of God. Nay, further, (as Mr, 
M. observes), 


‘¢ The effects themselves were in their creation prior to their 
present causes””—* for, though it was on the first day that God 
said, * Let there be light, and there was light,’ it was not till the 
fourth, that he made those two great lights, which have continued 
ever since to rule the day and the night.’’ 


He then contends that the appointment of second causes does 
not derogate from the omnipotence of the Deity, that it is 
more consistent with his glory and mercy than an immediate ex- 
ercise of his power, inasmuch as it conduces to the moral 
agency of man, and other grand designs of His Providence. 
The same mode of operation pervades the dispensation of grace, 
and serves to 


‘‘ Explain many difficulties attending it, in which men act, as 
second causes, in the hand of the Great Artificer: for the ways of 
God, both in the formation and reformation, in the government 
and redemption of the world, are uniform, analogous, and consist- 
ent. In both he makes use of means. And though on extraordi- 
nary occasions he has sometimes chosen to accomplish his objects 
without them, yet this manner of operation through . the interven- 
tion of second causes, besides being more beautiful, tends more to 
the glory of his omnipotence than the other. Even in this latter 
work the Almighty has no need of subordinate ministers; and yet 
here also the employment of them is both a grace and a glory to his 
blessed scheme of salyation.” P. 32, 
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116 G. Marsh's Sermons. 


This excellent discourse is followed by one on mysteries, to 
which our approbation cannot be so cordially extended. After 
a few preliminary remarks on religious mysteries in general, Mr. 
M. adverts to the “ controversy relating to the divine de- 
crees.” ‘Uhis be represents as a mystery which can never be 
cleared up, and he recommends us to abstam from perplexing 
ourselves with the question, since it does not affect the essen- 
tials of religion. He proceeds : 


«¢ Many who have agreed upon all other parts of our common re- 
ligion, have differed, and agreed to differ, upon this. Such were 
notoriously many of the reformers and fathers of the Church of 
England; and such their consciousness of the innocence of this 
difference, and the safety of this union, that our 17th article has 
been generally confessed to be formed upon principles, which 
vught not to exclude any from the Establishment, who, concurring 
upon all other points, differ only upon a question, on which, those 
who framed it, were themselves divided in opinion. The strenu- 
ousness with which both parties have laboured to prove that the 
article is on their side, is indeed, to impartial judges, a sufficient 
proof of its neutrality.” P. 56. 
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We are aware that the authority of Bishop Burnet may be 
alledged as giving countenance to this imsinuation, but it ought 
never to be forgotten that his Exposition of the Articles was 


written to serve the purpose of the comprehension at that time 
projected, and that it was considered by the Lower House of 
Convocation so injurious to the English Reformation, that they 
presented it to the Upper House as a book strongly meriting a 
public censure. Dr. Binks’s Prefatory Examination of the 
Bishop's Work should always be read with it as an antidote to 
the loose notions respecting Subscription to which it gives cur- 
rency. We should not then so frequently have to regret 
the utterance of the insinuation just cited from our author, against 
which, however, whatever may be the authority it claims for 
its support, our formal protest must be recorded. The sense 
of the article is the sease of these who compiled it ; and we 
have the most abundant historical proof that these men were not 
Calvinists :—that they took especial care to reject Calvinistic 
doctrines from the formularies of our Church: and that they 
would not accept the proffered assistance of Calvin in compil- 
ing the aruicles, although they freely availed themselves of the 
wid of other learned foreigners. The limits of a Review will not 
permit us to enter ito the proofs of our assertions; but if Mr. 
M. or any of our readers, would wish to see the whole mat- 
ter placed in the clearest light, we refer them to an incomparable 
tract written about forty years ago by Dr. Winchester, and re- 
printed in the Churchman’s Remembrancer. Let them read this 
with aa uaparual mind, and they will rise fully satisfied that our 

Reformers 
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G. Marsh’s Sermons. 117 


Reformers were no Calvinists. In the mean time we will pte- 
sent them with a brief explanation of the 17th article ; and this 
shall be done in the inasterly language of Dr. Waterland. 


“ The article of Predestination,” says he, “ has been vainly 
enough urged in favour of the Calvinistic tenets. For not to men- 
tion the saving clause in the conclusion, or its saying nothing at 
all of Reprobation, and nothing in favour of absolute Predestination 
to life, there seems to be a plain distinction (as Plaifere has well 
observed) in the article itself of two kinds of predestination, one 
of which is recommended to us, the other condemned. Predes- 
tination, rightly and B err considered, (i. e. considered not 
irrespectively, not abs 
faith working by love and persevering ; such a predestination is a 
sweet and comfortable doctrine. But the sentence of God’s predes- 
tination, (it is not here said in Christ as before) that sentence 
simply or absolutely considered (as curious and carnal persons are 
apt to consider it) is a most dangerous downfall, leading either to 
security or desperation, as having no respect to foreseen faith and 
a cood life, nor depending upon it, but antecedent in order to it. 
The article then seems to speak of two subjects; first of predesti- 
nation, soberly understood with respect to faith in Christ, which is 
wholesome doctrine ; secondly of predestination stmply considered, 
which is dangerous doctrine.’’—* It is not imaginable that any true 
and sound doctrine of the Gospel should of itself have any aptness to 
become a downfall even to carnal persons ; but carnal persons are 
apt to corrupt a sound doctrine, and suit it to their own /usts and 
pasiions, thereby falsifying the truth. This doctrine, so depraved 
and mistaken, our Church condemns. That is, she condemns adso- 
lute, irrespective predestination, not the other *.” 


We cannot, therefore, concede to Mr. M. that our Church 
is “neutral” upon Calvinistic points. Here we must make 
a stand, whatever may be our reluctance to excite contro- 
versy on such subjects. We agree indeed with him, 


« That the leyitimate object of studying these sublime myste- 
ries is, that we may do the words of this law; and if we studied 
them with no other end, if we sought in doing so, not to con- 
demn our neighbours’ errors, but only to make our own calling 
and election sure, we might under the guidance of the Divine 
Spirit search all things, yea, the deep things of God, without 
fear of entrenching upon those secrets of his government, which 
he has declared to belong only to himself.’” P. 59. 


But there is a tur in this sentence which we can not ap- 
prove. It seems to intimate, that when we oppose the tenets of 
Calvin, we are actuated by a mere spirit of controversy. This is 
an unfair representation of the case. Our object in so doing is 
not to condemn our neighbours, but to defend the truth. We 





* Waterland’s Supplement to the Case of Arian Subscription. 
P.57. Printed 1722. a 


utely) but with respect to faith in Christ, 
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do not presume to itttride upon the “ secret things which belong 
to the Lord our God,” but only to explain “ what has been re- 
vealed,” as the Scriptures have revealed it; and to liberate the 
minds of Christian people from fearful and pernicious opi- 
mons On points relating to their present and future happiness. 
Such is the object of a preacher of the Church of England im 
extricating religion from the errors of Calvin; and if he pur- 
sues this object with a Christian temper, he is performimg a sa- 
cred duty. 

Upon the whole it is very difficult to give a correct opinion 
of this discourse. It is in general well written, and contains 
many good observations; but we could earuestly wish that it 
had never been delivered from the university pulpit, nor indeed 
from any other. It is much more likely to create doubt, than 
to give satisfaction ; and that part of it which insinuates that our 
Church ts Calvinistic, or at least, that it is not worth while to de- 
fend her against the charge of Calvinism, is altogether unwar- 
rantable. 

The third Sermon on “ the love of God and of our neigh- 
bour” contains nothing worthy of particular observation. We 
fee! disposed to thank the author for it, as a plain, practical, and 
unexceptionable composition. The fourth Sermon is of an 
higher cast, and js indeed an excellent discourse. It treats “ on 
the authority to retain or remit sins,” and sets the subject in a 
very clear and satisfactory light. Mr. M. considers the ex- 
tent and the utility of this commission granted by our Lord tq 
his Apostles; and maintains, that it still continues for 


*« The confirmation of Christians in the faith and for the settle- 
ment and comfort of believers.”” —‘* Neither would the fact of its 
continuance probably have been disputed, any more than the per- 
petuity of the two sacraments, were it not, by some strange per- 
version of the authority to remit or to retain, supposed to convey 
a right to use it capriciously.”’ 


We would gladly make larger extracts from this Sermon, did we 
not remember that half the volume still remains to be examined. 

As the eighth Sermon will demand more than ordinary at- 
tention, we are compelled to dismiss the 5th, 6th, and 7th, with 
very brief observations. The fifth is founded on that weighty 
inference of St. Paul, Rom. ii. 28. “ Therefore we conclude 
that a man ts justified by faith without the deeds of the law.” 
We are not prepared to accord with the author in every minute 
particular which he has advanced, but upon the whole we think 
that the doctrine * is correctly stated. In the 6th Sermon he 


explains 
* As great perplexity sometimes arises in the minds of conscien- 


tious men on the subject of justification, and as our limits will not 
6 
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G. Marsh's Sermons. 119 


explains St, Paul's assertion that “ Christ Jesus is made unto 
us wisdom and righteousness and sanctification and redemption.” 
Some good observations will here be found respecting the differ- 
ence between justification and sanctification ; and the following 
passage, which occurs in the 170th page, appears to us sound 
and forcible. ‘The preacher had been speaking of the scheme 
of salvation as flowing entirely from Divine goodness, and thus 
endeavours to guard against a misapprehension of this doctrine. 


“ Have we then (it is sometimes asked contemptuously ) have we 
then no part to act in the great business of our salvation? Are we 


‘to be degraded into passive machines, on whom supernatural influ- 


ence is to produce a saving effect? By no means. No such infer- 
ence fairly results from the doctrine in question. Jesus Christ is 
indeed made of God unto us both wisdom, and righteousness, and 
sanctification, and redemption. But yet it is left to us to deter- 
mine whether we will be wise and righteous and holy and redeemed. 
The grace of God that bringeth salvation hath appeared to all men, 
teaching us, that denying ungodliness and worldly lusts, we should 
live soberly, righteously and godly, in the present world, But, 
though it bringeth salvation, it does not force it upon us; though 
it empowers, it does not compel, and, like the God who gives it, 
has no respect of persons.” 


The seventh Sermon is upon Christian perfection. It is 
shorter and less elaborate than the others ; and the substance of it 
may be briefly represented by extracting the concluding passage. 


“ Perfection, however, (after all it must be confessed ) is an aw- 
ful word,, Who may attain it with all his zeal? Who can hope 
for it with all his faith? In the next life, by the mercies of Christ, 
any man; inthe present, none. What degree of shortness of that 
final end, provided it be attended with sincerity, the Almighty will 
nccept and pardon, I suppose no one will presume to determine. 
No one can set limits to that all-encircling goodness, which has no 
where limited itself, But neither does the determination of this 
point concern us. Though the purpose of Providence is inscrut- 
able, our duty is clear ; and, while we are certain that the Almighty 
will not punish any man for missing of a perfection which was 





permit us, on the present occasion, to enter into the question, we lay 
before our readers the following passage from Dr. Waterland’s trea- 
tise on the subject, as the most conciseand solid exposition we remem- 
ber to have seen. “ We are justified by God the Father, considered as 
principal and first mover ; by God the Son, as meritorious purcha- 
ser; by God the Holy Ghost, as immediate efficient ; by Baptism, 
as the ordinary instrument of conveyance ; by faith of such a kind 
as the ordinary instrument of reception ; and lastly, by faith and 
holiness, as the necessary qualifications and conditions in adults, 
both for the first receiving, and for the perpetual preserving it. 
Such and so many are the concurring causes, operating in their 
order and degree, towards man’s Jirst or final justification,”" he 
place 
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120 G. Marsh's Sermons, 


placed beyond his grasp, the anger of God is revealed and deter- 
mined against those who shroud their indolence under the plea of 
infirmity ; who will not do what they can, because they cannot do 
what they would, and, because they despair of reaching, refuse 
to go on unto perfection,” 


‘The last Sermon in the volume is on Baptism ; a subject 
which has been grievously misrepresented by Dissenters of va- 
rious kinds, and more especially by those professed members of 
the Church of England who hold the errors of Calvin, Deeply, 
indecd, do we regiet, that a preacher of Mr. M.’s knowledge 
and attamments should undertake, in the very heart of the 
university, to impugn the doctrime of our Church, by maintain- 
ing that Baptism and Regeneration are perfectly distinct. Mr. 
M. endeavours to deduce this opinion from a passage in St. 
Peter's Ist Epistle, where the preservation of Noah in the ark 
is represented as a figure of Baptism. ‘The words selected by 
Mr. M. as the foundation of his discourse, are these, “ The 
long-suffering of God waited in the days of Noah, while the ark 
Was preparing, wherein few (that is eight) souls were saved by 
water ; the like figure whereunto, even baptism, doth also now 
save us, not the putting away of the filth of the flesh, but the 
auswer of a good conscience towards God.” Now it appears to 
us that this passage, as it stands at the head of Mr. M.’s sermon, 
does not give the exact sense of the original. We will tran- 
scribe St. Peter's words at length, as they are written in the most 
correct and critical editions of the Greek ‘Testament —“ "Ore 
anak, ticdéxclo 4 ts Oss paxpodouia iv nwépais Nae, xatraonevz- 
Comerns xieurs, eis mv Sdiyas (rerésw dura) Quasi dueowSnony oi 
idaloss “DD x, mas aviilumoy viv owls Banliopa, (x oxzpxas amobenis 
pumn, adda ae yeronoews ayabrs eMepwrmea cis Cedv,) oi dvasacews 
Inos X piss.” ‘These words are most correctly translated in our 
version, and the parenthesis (which Mr. M. has omitted) is there 
carefully preserved. ‘The sense of the passage can not be better 
expressed than in Whitby’s Paraphrase. “ The anutype of which 
ark is baptism, which doth also now save us (not merely as it is 
tie putting away of the filth of the flesh, but as it is the answer or 
supulauion of a good conscience towards God:) and this salvation 
ut works for us by virtue of the resurrection of Jesus Christ.” 
‘Lhe observation of Hooker upon the passage may also be 
worthy of our attention, He is speaking of the conditions re- 
guired of those who come to tlre bapusmal laver. 
“The declaration of Justin Martyr *,’’ says he, “ concerning 
baptism, sheweth how such as the Church, in those days, did bape 
tize, 
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* ‘Lhe passage alluded to is in the Ist Apology. “ "Ovo. a wac- 
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tize, made profession of Christian belief, and undertook to live 
accordingly. Neither do I think it a matter easy for any man to 
prove, that ever baptism did use to be administered without in- 
terrogatories of these two kinds. Whereunto St. Peter (as it may 
be thought) alluding, hath said, that the baptism which saveth us 
is not (as legal purifications were) a cleansing of the flesh from 
outward impurity, but inspatnasa, an interrogative trial ofa good con. 
science tgwards God *.’’ 


Another commentator on the words, “says, “ Baptismus an- 
tem nos servat per resurrectionem Christi, quia Christi resur- 
rectio quandam nobis formam exhibet resurgendi ad vile nevis 
tatem, ad quam in baptismo regeneramur + ’ 

But as the highest authority, we may send this gentleman with- 
out further ceremony to Bishop Bull, Apol. pro Harm. Sect. sv. 
pericop. 9. p. 23. to learn the meaning of this text of St. Peter. 
After citing it, he proceeds 


“Ubi curdicwws ayabns impornua a doctis interpretibus optime 
vertitur, sponsio sive stipulatio bona conscientia, atque idem signi- 
ficat, qood cvyxxlébeow, apud Basilium. Nimirum in Baptismo in- 
terrogabat Episcopus: arordecn cw Laravd ; respondebat baptizan- 
dus azeraccopav Rursum interrogatus Lurrdeon rw Xporw; Te 
spondebat curraecouas Hance sponsionem salutis vocat Tertullianus 
de Baptismo. Idem de Resur. carn. dixit, anima enim non lava- 
tione, sed responsione sancitur, Cyprianus interrogationem Bape 
tismi,’? vocat Epist. 80 and 76. 


Mr. M. however understands St, Peter’s language in a sense 
very different from the primitive Church, the fathers of the Re- 
formation, or the Church of England. He affirms (p. 195), 
that it is “ very clear, from the words of the Apostle, that the 
mere putting away of the filth of the flesh in baptism, does not 
jncjude, produce, or convey the answer of a good conscience 
towards God. ‘ Baptism,’ says he, ‘ doth now save us, but 
not the putting away of the filth of the flesh.” —By this imper- 
fect quotation, and by the dexterous insertion of the particle 
but, the drift of the Apostle’s language is indeed tutally changed. 
But even allowing that St. Peter’s words were capable of such a 
construction (which we do net mean to concede) we should be 
still at a loss to conceive how Mr. M. could draw from them the 
conclusion at which be aims. “ Baptism,” he allows, “ doth 





nai Bite Srwe Inegcbas imicxpwvrasr, euxecbas te nai aireiy enrivowres 
wape Te Ors tow wponnaptnuivar a0icw dduckorta.—inura ayortas up 
naw tba Ldwe ish, nad Tpowor asamryerynciws Or Kai Husis ares avarysvenbn= 
pear, arvyerawTas,” Apol. I. Sect, 79, P. 116, of the Oxford edition 
ef 1700. 

* Ecclesiastical Polity, Book v. 63. + Estius. 
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now save us,” but the “ putting away the filth of the flesh doth 
not.” © Now the putting away the filth of the flesh,” he af: 
terwards says, is “ synonymous with the outward rite of bap- 
tism.” ‘Therefore baptism does save us, but the outward rite of 
baptism does not. To such absurdities are men reduced when 
they endeavour to explain away the sense of Scripture, and to 
modify it according to their own devices. 

Mr. M. however, seems perfectly satisfied with his own rea- 
soning, and coolly observes, that “ it would be unnecessary to 
argue a point, which appears so obvious, had not attempts been 
made by venerated names to connect regeneration with baptism, 
as though the two, the washing and the renewing, the sign and 
the thing signitied, always went together.” ‘The tone of conti- 
dence in which this sentence is written merits the strongest cen- 
sure. An inexperienced young man, who listened attentively to 
this discourse, would naturally suppose that the identity of bap- 
tism and regeneration, instead of being, as it is, the doctrine of 
the Church from the days of the Apostles to the present moment, 
is, in fact, nothing better, than a fanciful opinion of some mo- 
dern divines, who had weakly “ aléempted” to defend it. Soon 
afterwards the same doctrine is termed “ an extraordinary no- 
tion.” Whatever Mr. M.’s opinions may be, he ought to know 
that the doctrme which he combats is umformly maintained by 
the best writers of the primitive Church, by the leaders of the 
Protestant Reformation, and especially by the Church of Eng- 
land. If be does know this, he ought not to have used the lan- 
guage above quoted. If he does not, we would seriously re- 
commend him to consult the writings of Wall, Sharp, Bull, 
Bingham, Whitby, Hooker, Clagett, and Wateriand; and we 
would especially call his attention to Wall’s Introduction to bis 
Hisiory of Infant Baptism, and Dr. Waterland’s Sermon on 
Regeneration. In the notes annexed to the latter, he will find 
ample references to ancient and modern writers ; and in the ser- 
mon itself, such an explanation of the whole subject, as will be 
far more likely to correct his error than any thing we can offer. 

His next step in the hopeful undertaking of disproving bap- 
tismal regeneration, 1s to ry yy those passages of Scripture, 
which, as he expresses it, “ lock that way.” The first he se- 
Jects is indeed an unfortunate one, for it is a decisive authority 
against him. IJtis that passage of St. Paul's Epistle to ‘Titus 
(ai. 5.) on which Dr. Waterland’s sermon above-mentioned is 
founded. Mr. M. very prudently does not come to close quar- 
ters with this text, but dismisses it with very little ceremony, 
saying, that “in fact baptism is here only alluded to.” He 
then proceeds to St. Paul's vith chap. to the Romans ; and to our 
Lord's declaration to Nicodemus, 
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« ¢ Except a man be born of water and of the Spirit, he cannot 
enter into the kingdom * of God,’ by which words,” says he, 
*« the advocates for regeneration by baptism think their argument 
completed, and they say, What God hath joined together let no 
man put asunder; and yet those who maintain the opposite opinion 
may fairly adopt the same language, acknowledging, as they needs 
must, that God hath often in practice as well as in the passage 
last read, and in the text, joined regeneration and baptism to- 
gether, and devoutly wishing, that what he hath so joined, men 
would not, as they too often do, by their apostacy, disobedience, 
and carnal mind, put asunder. it is andoubredly his will, who 
will have all men to be saved, and to come to the knowledge of the 
truth, that all baptized persons, all, who receive the water, should 
be born of the Spirit; and it is man only who effects a divorce 
between them. The separation, however, in numerous or rather 
innumerable instances, is too certain. It is a matter of universal 
observation, and is exemplified in all to whom it has happened, ac- 
cording to the true proverb, The sow that was washed, is turned 
again to her wallowing in the mire.”’ 

In 


Ser 


* « By water and the Spirit,” says Hooker, “ we are in that 
lace to understand, as some imagine, no more than if the Spirit 
alone had been mentioned, and water not spoken of, Which they 
think is plain, because elsewhere it is not improbable that the 
§ Holy Ghost and rand do but signify the Holy Ghost in operation 
resembling fire. hereupon they conclude, that seeing fire in one 
place may be, therefore water in another place 2s but a metaphor; 
Spirit, the interpretation thereof; and so the words do only mean, 
That unless a man be born again of the Spirit, he cannot enter into 
the kingdom of heaven. 1 hold it for a most infallible rule in exposi- 
tions of sacred Scripture, that where a literal construction will 
stand, the farthest from the letter is commonly the worst. There 
is nothing more dangerous than this licentious and deluding art, 
which changeth the meaning of words, as alchymy doth or would 
do the substance of metals: maketh of any thing what it listeth; 
and bringeth in the end all truth to nothing, or howsoever such 
voluntary exercise of wit might be borne with otherwise, yet in 
places, which usually serve, as this doth, concerning regeneration 
by water and the Holy Ghost, to be alledged for grounds and 
principles, less is permitted.” Ecc. Pol. v. 59. 

We beg to impress the advice of this venerable sage on Mr, M. 
and to recommend to his serious consideration, from the 57th to 
the 64th section inclusive of the 5th book of Ecclesiastical Polity. 
Let him give an honest answer to these questions in the 60th 
Section. 

“ Unless as the Spirit is a necessary inward cause, s0 water 
were a necessary outward mean to our regeneration, what con- 
struction should we give to those words wherein we are said to be 
new 
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In this passage, the nature of baptism is strangely confounded 
with the subsequent conduct of a baptized person. But to pass 
over this inaccuracy, let us consider the doctrine which Mr. 
M. here openly avows. It is evident that m his opinion, bap- 
tism is no sacrament. He does not believe when repentance, 
faith, and obedience, have been promised in the name of an 
infant, and he has been solemnly dedicated to the service of the 
Holy Trinity, (according to our Lord’s institution, Matt. xxviii. 
19.) that he then becomes a “ member of Christ, a child of 
God, and an inheritor of the kingdom of heaven.” It is strange 
indeed, that a man who holds this opinion, should not at once 
reject infant baptism; for if no imward and spiritual grace is 
conferred by it,—if, m imnumerable instances, the sigu and the 
thing signified are separated, for what purpose is the ordinance 
retained? It loses its sacramental character, and is indeed re- 
duced to a beggarly element of religion, unworthy of a place m 
the Gospel dispensation. Such is the necessary consequence 
of Mr. M.’s doctrme. We see then how directly it tends to 
encourage fanaticism, and to give advantage to all those who 
decry and vilify the stituted means of grace. 

Having thus virtually denied that baptism is a sacrament, and 
endeavoured to pervert the language of Scripture to his purpose, 
Mr. M. proceeds to defend his opimions on the authority of our 
Church! [tis indeed a proof of the venerable character of the 
Church of England, that many of those who dissent from her, 
are yet anxious, if possible, to shelter themselves under her 
protection. Never perhaps was this attempt more absurdly 
made than in the present case. If there is any poimt on which 
our formuluries are more explicit than another, it is upon the 
xdentity of bapusm and regeneration. When the ceremony of 
baptism has been performed, the minister Is directed to say, 
“ Seeing now, dearly beloved, that this child is regenerate, let 
us give thavks unto Almighty God for this benefit.” Is it not 
evident, that the new biuth,—the translation from the natural 
state in Adam to the spiritual state in Christ, is supposed to have 
been effected by the rite just administered? “ And yet even this 
inference,” says Mr. M., “does not appear to be correct.” It 
is astonishing that a man «© f understanding can hazard such 
an assertion. My. Simeon himself did not venture so far as 
this. He allowed, if we remember right, that in the opinion 
of our Reformers, “ regeneration does accompany baptism,” 
and that, consequently, divines of his own stamp cannot use the 


new born, and that ig tdar@, even of water? Why are we taught 
that with water God doth purify and cleanse his Church? Where- 
fore do the Apostles of Christ term baptism a bath of regenera- 
tion? &c. &c.”” 
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liturgy without a “ burthen upon their minds*.” This at least 
is ingenuous. But Mr. M., in spite of all her declarations 
to the contrary, will not allow the Church of England to pro- 
fess her own tenets.— 


“ That our Church,” says he, “does not absolutely identify 
regeneration with baptism, and consequently that she could not 
design the prece: ing rag pcr to be a to all her members 
indifferently, tho: gh she did not herself feel entitled to make the 
discrimination, is proved by the prayers in the same service, that 
the infant, coming to God’s holy baptism, may receive remission 
of his sins by spiritual regeneration, and that God would give his 
holy Spirit, which blessing is implored without even naming the 
water, that so he may be born again.’’ 


Mr. M.’s argument most effectually confutes himself. 4¢ 
what time do we pray that the infant coming to God’s holy 
baptism, may receive remission of his sins by spiritual regenera- 
tion? Is it not when we stand before the laver of regeneration, 
in which he is about to be baptized? Do we not, in the same 
munner, and upon the same principle, immediately before we 
receive the other sacrament, implore the Almighty, that “ we 
may so cat the flesh of his Son, and drink his blood, that we 
may be made clean by his body, and our souls washed. througls 
his most precious blood ;” and again, that “ we receiving his 
creatures of bread and wine, according to our Saviour Jesus 
Christ’s holy institution, in remembrance of his death and pas- 
sion, may be partakers of his most blessed body and blood.” 
The cases are precisely parallel. In both instances, an mward 
and spiritual grace is about to be conveyed through an outward 
and visible sign. But as the conveyance of this grace is an act 
of mercy on the part of God, it becomes his unworthy creatures 
to pray for it with all humility. Our Church, therefore, in 
using this prayer in her Baptismal Office, does not declare (as 
Mr. M. would have it,) that baptism is not regeneration, but 
merely prays that God wiil bestow a blessing on his own 
ordinance, and make it an effectual mean of grace and salvation. 
Mr. M.’s argument, therefore, is reduced to this :—because we 
pray that the inward grace, which by God’s ordinance is an- 
nexed to a sacrament, may be duly imparted thereby, therefore 
the grace is not annexed to it; because we pray that the infant 
may, by his future conduct, improve the ptt now con- 
ferred upon him, to the purposes of his final salvation, therefore 
the privileges are not conferred. 

We leave Mr. M. in full possession of all the benefit 
which can be derived from such an argument; well convinced 
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* See Article III, in the British Critic for March, 1814, 
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that all those who are inclined to give the subject a fair eon- 
sideration, and to admit the plain meaning of language, will joiw 
with us in reprobating his unworthy treatment of the Chureh of 
England. ‘The doctrine which she holds on the subject of 
baptism, is in direct opposition to the whole tenor of his dis- 
course, She maimtains that “ water applied outwardly to the 
body, together with the grace of the Spirit applied mwardly to 
the soul, regenerates the man; or, in other words, the Holy 
Spint, in and by the use of water baptism, causes the new 
birth.” ‘This change carries with it many blessings and privi- 
leges; all of which may be forfeited, or finally lost, if the per- 
son revolts from God, either for a time, or for ever.” If he 
persist im faith and obedience, these privileges remain in full 
force; if he rebel, they are suspended, with respect to their 
saving effects. If again he repent of his sins, and return to the 
path "of duty, he will not in such case be regenerated, but re- 
newed in the spwit of his mind. ‘There is not a single passage 
of Scripture in which Christians are exhorted to become re- 
generate (tor Nicodemus we must remember was a Jew); but 
they are perpetually called upon to be “ transformed m the re- 
new ing of their miud,”—to be “ renewed in the spirit of their 
mind.” The mward man is “ said to be renewed day by day.” 

Renovation is constautly required throughout the course of the 
spiritual life ; regeneration is the entrance into that life, when 
the first portion of sanctifying grace 1s conveyed through the me- 
dium of bapusim. 

Such is the doctrine of our Church, which Mr. M. so 
totally misrepresents im this laboured discourse. We have not 
time to unravel all the sophistry which remains unneticed ; bue 
we cannot take our leave of the author, without addressing a 
brief word of expostulaton to his conscience. We doubt not 
that he is a man of right feeling and integrity; who would not 
deliberately vielate his plighted faith. Allowing him this merit, 
will he permit us to ask, whether he has not. repeatedly sub- 
scribed to the Articles of the Church of England, and promised 
to conform to its Liturgy? Is he not conscious (we are per- 
suaded he must be,) that if this Sermon had been published be- 
Jore he was ordained, it would have precluded him from ordina- 
tion? For an honest witness could not then have affirmed, that, 
to the best of his knowledge, Mr. M. had never “ written or 
maintaiued any thing contrary to the doctrine and discipline of 
the Church of England.” It is for him to settle these points 
with bis own conscience; we are wholly ata loss to conceive 
under what plea he can stand acquitted. 

We cannot too seriously express our regret, that this Sermon 
was ever delivered before an English university; or that its au- 
thor bas thought fit to proclaim his errors to the world. With 
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himself we have no more to do than asa preacher of unsound 
doctrine; but for the honour and interests of the University we 
are deeply concerned. Upon referring to the Oxford calendar, 
we are happy to find that Mr. M. no longer retains the station 
of a select preacher; and after this specimen of jis theological 
opinions, we do trust that he will never again be permitted to 
fill that important post. He is indeed competent to perform its 
duties, but he is misled by false views of some fundamental 
articles of religion, and seems to be infected. with the same 
spirit by which the most eminent of his fellow-labourers are 
distinguished. 





<——_— 


Arr. IL. Poems by William Cowper, 3d Vol. by his Kinsman 
John Johnson, LL.D. Rivingtons. 1815. 


FEW poets have hitherto obtained so large a portion of poste 
humous fame from a numerous and peculiar class of admirers 
as Cowper: and there is scarcely any one whose genius during 
life was more frequently impelled to exertion, animated and 
cherished, as it generally was, by a society of amiable and 
devoted friends. With the exception of his Homer, there is 
not perhaps a single poem, written with an immediate view to 
vii inspection, or even destined by its modest and trembling 
author to encounter either the applause or censure of the world, 
whose pursuits and opinions, and even whose very gaze he had 
habitually and sedulously avoided. He yielded, however, to the 
pressing remonstrauces of his friends, who deemed the produc- 
tions of his pen a novel and fit subject for the press: and 
towards the close of the last century the poetical world was 
presented with a variety of compositions, many of which indeed 
were of a light and sentimental nature, but a material part be- 
ing of a satirical or contemplative kind, seemed to tix the basis 
upon which Cowper’s fame was first to be raised, and upon 
which the applause or censure of the world was ultimately to be 
established. During the po which preceded the reception 
of his poetry, a change of feeling had manifested itself, and the 
public taste which had gradually recoiled from the keen and 
elegant couplets of Pope, and the brilliant jeux d'esprit of 
Prior, or had been excited for a time to an admiration of the 
pathetic and philosophical genius of Goldsmith, the ardeut but 
unchastised spirit of Mason, the fairy fabric of the ingenious 
Warton, and the elaborate melodies of Gray’s “ deep and aw- 
ful lyre,” experienced a change favorable to a species of highly 
moral and religious sentiments conveyed through the medium of 
a satirical and didactic measure, and uttered in a language, 
which though too often flat and prosaic, still breathed a devout 
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and fervent strain unknown, and perhaps unfelt since the day¢ 
of Milton. Cowper has been termed “ original in strength and 
dignity” by a certam learned but anonymous writer: yet surely, 


_ however original he may be thought, strength and dignity are as 


foreign from his poetry as from his character. ‘There were cer- 
tain moments when he could express himself with considerable 
energy, but his strongest expressions of indignation were mixed 
with a species of colloquial familiarity, or dashed with a mix- 
ture of complaining petulance, which, if we consider him in 
the light of a satirist, leave a very small portion indeed of the 
force and majesty of a Juvenal, or a Dryden, a Boileau, or a 
Johnson. Cowper's forte was sensibility, a quality which is not 
merely to be found in his tender and delicate addresses upon any ° 
or every subject to his female friends, but tem even the 
more energetic parts of his writings, and except where his indig- 
nation was excited, or a vein of irony was opened (a talent, 
however, in which he by no means excelled) is the predominant 
trait of his compositions. Another remarkable featedre it Cow- 
per’s poems is the extreme facility which pervades the most ele- 
vated as well as ‘the must languid effusions of his ever ductile 
muse, a quality peculiar to himself, and which needed not’ the 
slow and painful labour which Prior is said to have used m giv- 
ing an easy and unembarrassed air to the most elaborate works 
of his playful genius. 


“* Sponte sua carmen numeros veniebat ad aptos.’* 


We will presently take a brief view of the opinions and sen- 
timents of our poet, but must first take notice of the volume 
now before us, which contains his posthumous poetry, with a 
sketch of his life, collected by his kiusman Mr. Johnson: thus 
forming a companion to the two former volumes which the pub- 
lic have for some time possessed. _We are informed in the pre- 
face that although by far the greater part of these miscellaneous 
verses have been already published by Mr. Hayley, a desire to 
have a fresh and detached collection of all Kis minor poems 
being expressed by his friends is the editor’s principal motive for 
presenting them to the world. It would be ungenerous, perhaps, 
to censure in very severe terms the misguided fondness, and en- 
thusiastic admiration which has induced Mr. Johnson thus 
scrupulously to collect the few scattered and remaining flowers 
which were hitherto wanting to complete the poet's garland: 
but we must be allowed to observe, that although the enrap- 
tured devotee may treasure up the obscurest relic of his favou- 
rite saint, it is not every floating feather, even of the noblest 
plumage even of the Ypubos Seiov, which is worth preserving : 
wud the most affectionate as well as the most ardént of Cow- 
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may compel him to lower his estimate of the merits of a favou. 
rite writer, or prompt him at least to exclaim in the words of 
the poet-—Indignur quandoque bonus dormitat Homerus. 

It sometimes happens that a posthumous publication may ex- 
hibit many interesting specimens of an author’s early genius, and 
may beam, like the portfolio of Gray, with a new store of 
thought and knowledge, the more delightful as it is the least 
expected, and calculated to excite such sentiments of admira- 
tion. But the present volume is most decidedly inferior to the 
former two, not ay being utterly devoid of merit, but as posi- 
tively deficient in a single long poem of thought and sustained 
interest, and filled partly with puny and second-rate translations 
of Horace aud Virgil, and partly abounding with a strange far- 
rago of Epigrams aud Sonnets, Latin and English A®nigmas, 
and extemporaneous effusions in the mock-heroic and stanzaic 
measures, not indeed without a due proportion of talent, but 
ill-recommended by the meanness of eich subjects as the Heel 
of a Shoe, a Sparrow, a Needle, or a Pincushion. But th 
we cannot help lamenting what we conceive to be a degradation 
of an art which is formed to instruct as well as to please, and 
unworthy of the contemplative faculties and finely wrought mind 
of Cowper ; there are two most beautiful pieces in this volume 
which breathe a spirit of the most exquisite tenderness, and 
address themselves in the most attractive and pathetic strain to the 
best feelingy and sympathies of the female heart. ‘The one ‘is 
the well known Address to Mrs, Unwin, the other is the Ode to 
some fair a occasioned on the reading of a poem called 
the Prayer for Indifference. 

What can be more beautiful than the three following stanzas 
of this latter poem, or the gentle insinuation of reproach with 
which it opens— 


«* And dwells there in a female heart, 
By bounteous heavw’n design’d ~ 
The choicest raptures to impart, 
To feel the most refin’d— 


«¢ Dwells there a wish in such a breast 
Its nature to forego, 

To smother in ignoble rest 
At once both bliss and woe? 


“ Far be the thought, and far the strain, 
Which breathes the low desire, T 
How sweet soe’er the verse j a 


Tho’ Phoebus string the lyre.” P. 23, 
K What 
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per’s admirers will regret the appearance of a publication which 
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4 What more attractive, and at the same time, so animating and 
pathetic, as the conclusion? 


« ¢ Still may my melting bosom cleave 
To suff’rings not my own, 

And still the sigh responsive heave, 
Where’er is heard a groan. 


“ So Pity shall take Virtue’s part, 
Her natural ally, 

And fashioning my soften’d heart, 
Prepare it for the sky.’ 
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‘« This artless vow may heav’n receive, 
And you, fond maid, approve : 

So may your guiding ~~ give 
Whate’er you wish or love. 
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** So may the rosy-finger’d hours 
Lead on the various year, 

And ev’ry joy, which now is yours, 
Extend a larger sphere. 


an ee 


** And suns to come, as round they wheel, 
Your golden moments bless, 

With all a tender heart can feel, 
Or lively fancy guess.” P, 27. 
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In the poem to Mary, we have an instance of the commonest 
employment of a good house-wife, metaphorically applied by 
the poet in the most elegant and touching expressions to the 
susceptible nature of his own heart. 


os cena ea. 
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** Thy needles, once a shining store, 

For my sake restless heretofore, 

Now rust disus’d, and shine no more, 
My Mary! 


“* For though thou gladly wouldst fulfil 

The same kind office for me still, 

Sh Thy sight now seconds not thy will, 

if My Mary! 

Bt * But well thou play’dst the housewife’s 

hy And all thy shrouds wich magic art sani 

1 Have wound themselves about this heart, 

id My Mary!” P. 235. 


_ Equally beautiful and replete with the most confirmed senti- 
ments of unwearied affection are the following stanzas. 
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“ Thy silver locks, once auburn bright, 
Are still more lovely in my sight 
Than golden beams of orient light, 

My Mary! 


« For could I view nor them nor thee, 
What sight worth seeing could I see? 
The sun would rise in vain for me, 


My Mary! 
¢¢ Partakers of thy sad decline, 
Thy hands their little force resign ; 
Yet gently prest, press gently mine, 

My Mary! 
** Such teebleness of limbs thou prov’st, 
That now at every step thou mov’st 


Upheld by two, yet still thou lov’st, 
My Mary! 


* And still to love, though prest with ill, 
In wint’ry age to feel no chill, 
With me is to be lovely still, 
My Mary!” P, 236. 


The poem on Friendship which occurs in the second volume 
as well as the third, possesses some strong and pointed rules for 
the acquisition and preservation of this rare but sweetest of all 
human blessings. It is relieved also by an air of pleasantry 
which casts a grace over the sober maxims it inculcates ; but 
while it charms us, as usual, with the representation of a virtue 
so fondly idolized by the amiable and excellent describer, it is 
nevertheless tarnished with the fault of a diction rather too com- 
mon, and below the scale even of the humblest species of 
poetry, together with some metaphorical allusions of a mean 
and mechanical nature, and a general want of elevation which 
is too frequent a desideratum iu our poet’s compositions. The 
loss of the Royal George, a little ode consisting of a few 
stanzas, is written with spirit, though it is rather loose and cares 
less. But one of the finest specimens of his lyric poetry is the 
Boadicea, a short but noble production in the second volume, 
which breathes a strain of indignant feeling, uttered in a high 
aud majestic tone, well adapted to the grandeur of the subject, 
and a no unworthy companion to the bard of Gray. We need 
scarcely observe that the verses on Alexauder Selkirk, and the 
history of John Gilpin have long enjoyed au abundant share of 
popular favour, but by no means greater than their very different 
style of excellence deserves: aud it is no ene proof of the 
versatility of a poet’s genius, that the same-able and dexterous 
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faculty was able to describe with equal ease and taste the elegant 
and sentimental stanzas of the weeping Rose, to draw forth at 
another time the sad effusions of a desolate Islander, and then 
caricature with such an incomparable vein of humour, the 
ludicrous adventures of. a run-away citizen of the metropolis. 
But as the most material part of Cowper's fame is grounded 
upon the value annexed to his higher compositions, we shall 
briefly take a view of the sentiments and opinions he was known 
to profess, as well as the style of expression with which those 
sentiments were elothed, that we may be the better able to form 
a true estimate of the poet’s genius, and decide whether great- 
ness, or ardour, or any peculiar sentiment of enthusiasm be its 
predominant feature. Now the series of poems commencing 
with “ Table Talk,” and ending with “ Retirement,” as well as 
the six books of the “ Task,” being the longest and most finished 
productions of the author’s time and thoughts, bear the stamp 
of a fervent but even disposition of mind, highly tinctured with 
certain determined opinions of right and wrong, and while 
deeply imbued with the sacred love of our holy religion, dis- 
dainjng to recommend the practice of virtue from any other 
examples than the purest characters in Holy Writ, or with any 
other motives less than a genuine Christian faith, or the reason- 
able hope of a Christian’s immortality. With feelings so pre- 
dominant as these, and with a mind keenly susceptible, and 
ardently fond of truth, it might have been expected perhaps, 
that some corresponding marks of a great and powerful genius 
would be traced in some part of these compositions, if not in 
his homely subjects, at least in the cause of “ Truth,” “ Hope,” 
and “* Charity,” whose battles he was the foremost to fight, 
like an able and undaunted champion, but not always in the 
most radiant panoply. Yet though the peculiar keenness of 
Cowper’s judgment, and the general correctness of his obser- 
vations must ever rescue the matter of his poetry from the im- 
putation of dulness or poverty of sentiment, we confess that our 
uppetite is inclined to a more highly seasoned fare, and a species 
of satire, either more brilliant, more uniformly sustaiued, or at 
all events with a less tendency to prosaic mediocrity. The ex- 
amples of both ancient and modern satirists may safely be 
addueecd jin favour of our opinion. In few parts of Cowper 
shall we find traees of the playful and airy elegance of Horace 
or Pope, much legs any traits that can remind us of the lofty 
characters of Juvenal, Dryden, or Churchill. We have before 
said, that he possessed a considerable share of energy, and we 
shall doubtless be reminded that an author is the best director 
of his own talents, and that Cowper exerted to the utmost the 
colloquial style of sarcasm in which he was formed to excel : but 


it 
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it is not from any blind admiration of the earlier poets, that we 
are tempted to look for similar mode of thought and expression 
in their posterity, it is because'one or other of these requisites 
appears to us indispensible in satire: a severity, capable of con- 
founding vice with a single glance: or a keen and lively playful- 
ness, which without any direct personality, can “ lightly touch 
where most it wounds.” ‘These are the qualities which at once 
elevate and adorn this species of composition, nor is it neces 
sary to attach any malignity to their use, a feeling which the 
gentle spirit of Cowper would be the last to have adinitted : for 
if we once lay it down as a principle, that it is not the perpe- 


trator, but the vice itself which is to be satirised: no jealousy, 


or envy can be exerted, where a stern and indignant hatred of 
the crime rather than of the criminal, is to be pourtrayed, 

Let us now make a few remarks on our poet’s opinions of men 
and manners, It is well known that he passed the severest censures 
en the preachers of his day, pretty broadly asserting, that we 
are no longer taught by monitors that mother church supplies :” 
he also drew the portrait of his idead preacher, “ such as Paul 
would own,” furnished doubtless with every grave endowment for 
his sacred office, but unhappily, and we must add, wnfairly iti- 
troduced for the purpose of contrasting with it an offensive spe- 
cimen of a modern, and we hope an equally ideal preacher : of 
one point however we are convinced, that if unfortunately the 
degenerate habits which taruished the close of the last century 
can be said to’ excuse the sarcastic severity of Cowper, had he 
but lived to witness the signs of the present times, he would 
have found doubtless much to admire, and still more, we hope, 


to love and venerate in the cause of that pulpit which he had | 


given up in despair and derision. At all events he would have 
been compelled to acknowledge that the sacred alarum has st 
length sounded in the ears both of the pastor and his flock, that 
corresponding exertions have been called forth in proportion to 
the exigencies of the occasion, and might have been inclined 
perhaps to have dreaded the danger of an overbearing fanaticism 
in the very shrine which sloth had too long dishonoured before, 
We camnot quit this part of the subject without expressing our 
entire acquiescence in the truth of Mr. Johnson's remarks in de- 
fence of our poet’s religious feelings. Cowper’s unhappy ma+ 
lady is by no means to be imputed either to an overheated or a 
desponding state of visionary enthusiasm. His hypochondriacal 
disorder acting upon an icted and pious mind, might 
bably have conjured up a spectre of transient despondency which 
haunted him for a ume. t his malady, not his faith, was the 
cause of his mental despondency. ‘Those who knew him best, 


well know that his religion had a directly opposite tendency, it 
was 
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was ever the source of his consolation and hope, it was even 
Anstrumental in removing the cause of his frequent dejections of 
spirit; he ever had recourse to it, as to a sacred refuge whither, 
* as upon the wings of a dove, he could flee away and be at 
yest.” If, we add to this fervent disposition of Cowper's mind, 
the sympathy and attention with which his anxious and affec- 
tionate friends were always eager to treat this unhappy sufferer, 
with that inimitable delicacy which marks the female character ; 
a more enviable combination of amiable tenderness, and virtuous 
friendship will not easily be found. 
From our poet's view of the religious teachers of this age, 
we on to his satirical comments upon education, The 
Wrocimium, or Review of Schools, is the apparent vehicle of his 
opinions upon this important subject: agamst which we do not 
hesitate to enter our most earnest aud decided protest. We do 
not now mean to commence an elaborate defence of the system 
of our, southern public schools, which are too prosperous to 
require it, in spite even of all the exertions of our northern cri- 
tics either to abolish them entirely, or bring them down to a 
level with their own; but we would simply ask stich questions 
as these; when and where will a system be found better adaptetl 
to promote the views and interests of youth, inasmuch as a pub- 
lic school is always the most efficacious introduction, and some- 
times a positive requisite to a university education? But our 
poet takes still larger ground, and fully sensible of the intimate 
connexion which the one bears to the other, opens his attack 
upou the universities themselves, and with a salvo which is not 
very intelligible, would not absolutely put them up to sale, but 
** would have them better managed or encouraged less.” In 
other words, he would take from them the prosperity they have 
long been accustomed to enjoy, and withdraw the patronage 
which it is as much the interest for the state to bestow, as for 
the universities to receive. And for what? because they are not 
better managed. The charge is indeed an imposing one. But 
ing it to be strictly true, is the consequence so just, that 
they are not to be encouraged? ‘The argument would prove too 
much; as well might it be asserted, that neither Chureh or 
State are to be encouraged in case of mismanagement on the 
part of its spiritual and temporal rulers; and thus would a vew 
fallacy be added to the link of y causes which engender a 
spint of revolutionary discord. Every lover of his country, 
every frend to humanity must deprecate so fatal a conclusion. 
It is not by withdrawing our patronage from great and important 
ar oh can _ows the system of a state, or 
promote the cause of human happiness, it is by a prudent, tem- 
perate and judicious application di-apeaelh wad well-tuned 
pemedies to the wounds which time or negligence may have oe 
casioned, 
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casioned. These remedies have been applied with sticcess, 
the wounds have been materially healed already, an improvemert 
in discipline has been established, and the result is already suth 
as to warrant yet further improvements. But we will pursue 
this subject no farther: those who would at all events erect a 
new edi on.the ruins of a long-established system will 
scarcely listen to us: those on the contrary to whom its preser- 
vation is dear, will readily acquiesce in our sentiments, without 
any further attempt on our parts to support them. 

But though we can never approve the subject matter of these 
satires of Cowper, and lament the weak pre dice, or etro- 
neous feelings which produced them, we can always bear teste 
mony to his honest abhorrence of corruption im every sha 
even when his zeal was the most misguided, and his discret 
the least exerted. His love of virtue was fervent and unfeigned : 
the genius of his poetry was in unison with his feelings, it was 
seldom very highly exalted; but it always breathes an equal and 
amiable fervour of spirit, which if it does not excite our i 
siasm, possesses the more attractive power of winning our love. 
Add to these qualities the matchless delicacy which pervades 
the greater re of his compositions, and we need not wouder 
that he should haye become a general favourite with the public, 
and the peculiar idol of the female sex. 

But let not an excessive admiration of Cowper supersede or 
detract from the praise which ought ever to be given to the extra. 
ordinary excellence of our earlier poets. It is too much the 
fashion to depreciate the eminent talents of those great masters 
of poetry who embodied in their voluminous works every variety 
of genius, feeling, and talent. ‘Those beauties which we de- 
servedly admire in our modern poets, whether they are rapid or 
sustained, of a lively or a melancholy cast: in the pages of 
Scott or Byron: Campbell or Southey, are to be found in the 
works of Milton, not indeed so highly seasoned, and so care- 
fully prepared to please our delicate taste, but uttered with a 
superior and more commanding genius, equally calculated to 
please, if we will but learn to be pleased, We do not now 
mean to enlarge on the superiority of Milton, much less to 
compare him with Cowper: but it is due to the pre-eminence 
of Milton, and every other great master of poetical excellence, 
to remind all true lovers of poetry at the conclusion of the pre- 
sent article, that if they are content to reverence, the author of 
Paradise Lost only at a humble distance, like an image erected 
on the loftiest pillar of a heathen temple, they are altogether 
unworthy of the pleasure to be derived from a nearer approach, 
and a more intimate study of his perfections ; but if no a 
blind admiration of the author of the Task, they are tempted 

to 
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to detract one tittle from the high fame of Milton, they may 
perhaps find a few who will coicide in their opinions, but the 
just merits of Cowper can receive no real accession of praise, 
aud must inevitably lose by the comparison. 





Arr. IIl. Memoirs of the Life of the Rev. Richard Price, 
D.D. FLR.S. By Wiliam Morgan, F.R.S,  8vo. 
189 pp. Hunter. 1815, 


NO great injury, we think, would have been done to the re- 
public of letters, or to the interests of mankind, if the subject of 
these Memoirs had been suffered to rest in oblivion. Possessed, 
as he was, with a rooted antipathy to all establishments, ecclesi- 
astical and civil ; carried away with the wildest notions of reform ; 
and even anxious to fall under the censure of the laws, that he 
might attain what he deemed a crown of martyrdom: there 
seems to be little in his character worth recording ;—much, 
which real friendship would wish for ever to conceal. 

Those persons, however, who inherit Dr. Price’s sentiments, 
(which, we trust, for the honour and safety of our country, are 
ente:tained by a very small part of the community,) will pro- 
bubly be delighted with Mr. Morgan’s tribute to the memory 
of his uncle. ‘They have been accustomed to consider this sin- 
golar man in the triple capacity of philosopher, politician, and 
divine; for in all these departments the Doctor would fain have 
been regarded as un oracle. But politics were his favourite pur- 
suit; and the civcumstances of his time were such, as to keep 
his restless spirit m a state of perpetual agitation : cherished and 
applauded by some of the factious leaders of his day, he seems 
to have considered himself as a great champion of the rights and 
libe: ties of mankind. ‘The majority of his dissenting brethren, 
and the admirers of the French Revolution, regarded him per- 
haps with no less veneration than we feel towards a Clarendon, 
a Somers, ora Pitt. But whatever might have been the sen- 
timents of many of his deluded contemporaries, very few, we 
believe, are now to be found, who worship this politico-theo- 
logical Doctor as the god of their idolatry. The falshood of his 
speculations, and the danger of his principles, must be now 
evident to all men of reflection and discernment. Notwith- 
standing bis sagacious predictions, the French Revolution, with 
all its delighttul appendages of murder, sacrilege, and rapine, 
has not rendered the world more free or happy than before. 


It has taught them, indeed, an awful lesson of wisdom, which 


cag 
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ran never be forgotten by the latest posterity. It has i, 
that when the contexture of a state has been once ¢ 
torn in pieces, a fierce, unrelenting, and lawless despotism is the 
natural result; and it has sensibly warned us to turn aside with 
abhorrence from the advocates of anarchy and sedition, 

The work before us is rather to be considered as a panegyric 
upon Dr. Price, than as a piece of biography. It is written, 
for the most pert, in a correct and easy stile; but it contains 
very little matter that can, in any sense, be deemed interesting, 
The Doctor was born in Glamorganshire, in 1723, and received 
the rudiments of his education among the dissenting teachers of 
the neighbourhood. His father is represented as a rigid Gul- 
vinist;, who bequeathed the bulk of his fortune to one son, 
leaving his widow, and six other children, in a state of come 
parative indigence. Richard, who was one of these, after 
studying under various preceptors in Wales, was removed by the 
assistance of his uncle to a dissenting academy near ‘ 
Here, iti process of time, he became a minister, and officiated in 
different congregations, particularly. at Dr. Chandler's 
in the Old Jewry. In the year 1756, he received an accession 
of fortune, and the following year he married a Miss Blundell, 
About the saine time, he published a treatise on the “ Founda. 
tion of Morals,” in which he controverted some doctrines of 
Mr. Hume. After this, he turned his attention to philosophical 


subjects, and 


* A proposal,’ says Mr. Morgan, “ was made to him by the 
booksellers to publish a pore edition of all Sir Isaac Newton's 
works. But his diffidence of his own abilities, his want of spirits to 
engage in so arduous an undertaking, and possibly his former pre- 
judices against devoting too much of his time and attention to sub- 
jects not immediately connected with his profession, determined 
Ties to decline a work, which has been since executed by a per- 
son who laboured under none of these difficulties.’ P. 29, 


Dr. Price, we doubt not, had many good reasons for de- 
clining tu become the editor of Newton; but this, we think, 
might |.ave been expressed, without casting a severe and un- 
provoked reflection on the memory of Bishop Horsley, Mr. 
M. seems to have sought ap occasion to calumniate that 

reat man, and to insinuate, that Ae did not scruple to devote 
is time and attention to subjects unconnected with his profes. 
sion. Whether this sarcastic blow was aimed at the 
alone, or at the whole body of English Clergy,.is not 
quite clear; the former supposition is most probable, as 
name of Horsley must for ever strike a pawic into the admirers 
of Priestley and Price. 
About 
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About the year 1770, Dr. Price published a treatise on 
 Reversionary Payments ;” and soon afterwards, an “ Appes 
to the’ Public on the National Debt.” At length, on the break- 
img out of the American war, his political ardor was at once 
roused ; and he was determined to stand forth as the champion 
of the rights of man. Accordingly he devoted the winter of 
1775 to writing his “ Observations on Civil Liberty, and the 
Justice and Policy of the War with America,” This pamphlet, 
necording to his biographer, was received with-rapturous applause 
by the friends of freedom, aud was attacked with equal warmth 
by the bigoted and unenlightened, among whom was that pny 
politician, and “ very equivocal friend of liberty,” Mr. Edmund 
Burke. (p. 59.) Dr. Price now seems to have attained one 
object of his ambition, for he observes, in a letter to an American 
friend, that “he was become so marked and obnoxious, * thar 
pradence requiréd him to be very cautious; and that he avoided 
all correspondence, even with Dr. Franklin, though so near him 
as Paris.” (p. 64.) His patriotic zeal, however, was not 
damped. “ Whenever Government thought proper to proclaim 
i fast, he considered it more as a political than a religious 
ordinance, and always took an opportunity on that day, con- 
trary to his invariable practice on other days of religious wor- 
ship, to deliver his sentiments on the conduct of the war, and 
on the evil consequences which were likely to result from it.” 
(p. 68.) So just and enlightened were the Doctor's notions of 
the religious duty of a fast. 

In 1775, he was engaged in a philosophical controversy, with 
his friend, Dr. Joseph Priestley. ‘ Of the purity of the motives,” 
savs Mr. Morgan, “ which led each of these good men to en- 
gege in the controversy, there can be no doubt; nor is it 
sible not to admire the zeal and sincerity which they manifest 
throughout the whole of it in promoting the great cause of truth 
and virtue.” (p. 91.) With the motives of these gentlemen we 
are not concerved; they must be examined before an higher 
tribunal. But we must express our firm conviction, that if all 
mankind had followed the advice of these illustrious teachers, 
veither sound laws, nor true religion, would now have existed 
upon earth. 

Dr. Price’s politics were so admirably adapted for the me- 
ridian of America, that he had already received a formal invita 
tion from Congress to settle in that country. This he thought it 
expedient to decline ; but still anxious to diffuse the benefit of 
his advice, he addressed a pamphlet to the United States, 
“ containing Observations on the Importance of the American 
Revolution, and much valuable advice on the best means of 

securing 
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securing those liberties for which they had successfully con- 
tended.” (p. 104.) ) 

Our hero next appears m the character of a divine, and 
preaches a sermon at: the opening of an academy of dissenters, 
which had been founded by “ some of the principal friends of 
rational religion.” (p. 118.) By this phrase, we presume, the 
author would insmuate, that rational refgion is contined to per- 
sons of his own persuasion. 

We next find Dr. Price engaged m correspondence with Mr. 
Pitt on the subject of finance. The language of the biographer 
on this occasion is really curious. One would imagine, from the 
tone he assumes, that Mr. Pitt ‘had been an exciseman, and 
Dr. Price had been Mr. Pitt. ‘The minister is represented ‘as 
writing a note to Dr. P., and asking his opinion on a certain 
plan of finance. Whereupon, we are informed, that Dr. Price, 
in his infinite condescension, “ instead of bestowing much time 
in exposing this ineffective and miserable plan, which would 
have disgraced any minister that had adopted it, sent three other 

lans for Mr. Pitt’s perusal.” One of these plans, according to 
Mr. Morgan’s account was adopted, after undergoing great al- 
terations. 


“ Nevertheless the plan, though crippled and mutilated in the 
first instance by Mr. Pitt, and still farther crippled by his succes- 
sors, has produced the most beneficial effects, and entitled the au- 
thor of it to the gratitude of the nation. I am far,’ adds Mr. M., 
*“‘ from denying his share of merit to the minister who had the 
discretion to adopt any measure of this kind—But the friends of 
Dr. Price have reason to complain, that after enduring so much ob- 
loquy and abuse from his stupid opponents when he first proposed 
such a measure, and after a patient perseverance for fourteen 
years, having succeeded at last in convincing Government of the 
necessity of it, he should be deprived of the meagre boon of being 
noticed amidst the high sounding compliments which the minister 
bestowed upon himself in proposing the measure to Parliament. 
When he boasted of having raised a pillar to public credit, it would 
have been as well if he had proposed to have Dr. Price’s name in- 
scribed with his own upon the pedestal; but subsequent events 
have proved, that these names would have been ill associated in 
the same column.” P. 124. 


They would indeed ! never did two men exist, whose pri 

and characters had less resemblance. ‘The one, gifted with 
talents which have never been surpassed, moving inthe highest 
sphere of life, adorned with every accomplishment that the most 
perfect education could bestow, seems to have been raised up 
by Providence, in times of unexampled danger, for the ‘pro- 
tection of legitimate Government and social order. The other, 

8 possessing 
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possessing an understanding acute, but by no means extraordi- 
nary, educated in a desultory manner, ey confined, during the - 
greater part of his life to a narrow circle of acquaintance, would 

perhaps never have been known beyond the precincts of the Old 

Jewry and Newington Green, had-he not taken part in the most 

turbulent politics of his day, and gained celebrity at the expence 

of his character as a British subject. Such was the difference 

between Mr. Pitt and Dr. Price. Most cordially do we agree 

with Mr. M., that thew names would have been ill associated 

on the same column. 

We now come \to the last and most important passage of the 
Dr.’s life, when his visionary schemes of liberty, happiness, 
and equality, were almost realised. He seems at length te have 
arrived, in his own imagination, at those blissful seats, 
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* Ofall the events,” says the biographer, “which distinguished 
Dr. Price's life, none interested or agitated him so much as the 
French Revolution. This, at the first moment of its explosion, 
raised his hopes to the highest point, and brightened all his pros- 

ts of the future improvement aad happiness of mankind.” 
(p 148.) “ Having never had the mortification to witness those 
sanguinary and atrocious deeds which disgraced and ultimately 
overturned the Revolution, the circumstances of his life can have 
no connection with them.” P. 151, 


The Doctor died before the murder of the king and the 
atrocities of Robespierre; and therefore, although an ardent 
promoter of the Revolution, he is innocent of its consequences. 
A man who assists in setting fire to a stately edifice, dies of au 
apoplexy before the flames have reached their height; the cir- 
cumstances of his life therefore can have no comection with the 
Joss and misery which are occasioned by the conflagration. We 
would recommend the principle of this argument to the gentle- 
men who practise at the Old Bailey; it might occasionally ex- 
tricate their clients from a very disagreeable situation. 

Innocent, however, as the Doctor might be, he was well in- 


formed of all that was going on at Paris by the assistance of a 
kindred 
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kindred spirit, Mr. Jefferson. At this juncture (the autumn of 
1789) he was requested by the friends of freedom in this country 
to preach on the 4th of Novermber, at the anniversary meeting 
of the Society for commemorating the Revolution in Great 
Britain. These gentlemen, it appears, (whether from ignorance, 
or from design, is not quite evident) thought proper to confound 
the principles of the English and the French Revolutions, than 
which two things can not be more radically * opposite. The 
object of the one was to preserve, of the other to annililate the 
constitution of the respective governments. 


* The circumstances of our Revolution,”’ says Mr. Burke, ** and 
that of France, are just the reverse of each other in almost ever 
particular, and in the whole spirit of the transaction. With us, it 
was the case of a legal monarch attempting arbitrary power—in 
France, it is the case of an arbitrary monarch, beginning, fron 
whatever cause, to legalise his authority. The one was to be re- 
sisted, the other was to be managed and directed; but in neither 
case was the order of the state to be changed, lest government 
might be ruined, which ought only to be corrected and legalised. 
What we did was in truth, and substance, and in a constitutional 
light, a revolution, not made, but prevented. We took solid se- 
curities; we settled doubtful questions ; we corrected anomalies in 
our law. In the stable fundamental parts of our constitution we 
made no revolution; nor any alteration at all. We did not impair 
the monarchy. Perhaps it might be shewn that we strengthened 
it very considerably. The nation kept the same ranks, the same 
orders, the same privileges, the same franchises, the same rules 
for property, the same subordinations ; the same order in the lew, 
in the revenue, and in the magistracy ; the same Lords, the same 
Commons, the same corporations, the same electors. The Church 
was not impaired. Her estates, her majesty, her splendour, her 
orders and gradations continued the same. The Church and the 
State were the same after the Revolution that they were before, 
but better secured in every part.’ Speech on the Army Estimates, 
Oth February, 1790. 


Confounding, however, these radical distinctions, Dr. Price 
and his friends must needs select the 4th of November as a day 
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* It was voted by both Houses of Parliament, 6th Feb. 1688, 
that * King James II, having endeavoured to subvert the constitu« 
tion of the kingdom, by breaking the original contract between 
King and people; and having, by the advice of Jesuits and other 
wicked persons, violated the fundamental laws, and withdrawn him- 
self out of the kingdom, has abdicated the governnient, and that 
the throne is thereby vacant.” Here is no mention of beheading 
er cashiering kings, | / 

or 
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for the celebration of their the 29th of May would have 
heen in reality as aneenen ied Doctor consented to preach | 
before the patriotic band ; and on this occasion rendered himself 
more notorious than ever by the mischievous and inflammatory. 
harangue which he delivered, Our readers are well acquainted 
with the notice which is taken of this sermon in Mr. Burke's 
“ Reflections on the Revolution in France.” It would be end- 
less to quote passages from that immortal work in illustration of 
the subject. ‘The book is in every body’s hand; and to that we 
must refer our readers fora pa exposure and refutation of 
those destructive principles of anarchy, maintained by Dr. Price 
in the pulpit of the Old Jewry. hatever may have been the 
errors es r. Burke’s political life, his firm and manly conduct 
at the dreadful period of the French Revolution, will for ever 
secure him a high rank among the patriots of Britain. Here all 
party feelings were thrown aside; and the whole force of his 

werful and accomplished mind was exerted in defence of 

ws, liberty, and religion. His “ Reflections” are perhaps the 
most perfect and useful piece of political writing now extant in 
the world. ‘They display throughout the temper and diguity of a 
philosopher, the knowledge of a profound and experienced 
statesman, and that prophetic anticipation of consequences by 
which their great author was so eminently distinguished. 

Mr. Burke’s attack upon Dr. Price has of course excited the 
indignation of the biographer, which he accordingly pours forth 
in these temperate and judicious words— 


«* The principles laid down in the discourse which he had de- 
livered at the Old Jewry in November, drew torrents of abuse upon 
him from Mr. Edmund Burke, who, as if possessed by some daemon 
of the nether regions, had never ceased from the first moment of 
the revolution to declaim in a manner the most agg” oe against 
it, and against all the friends and supporters of it. e phantoms 
which his own disordered imagination had raised to alarm and in- 
flame the members of the House of Commons, unhappily succeed- 
ed too well in misleading the more timid and lukewarm friends of 
liberty.”"—Soon afterwards we are gravely informed, that the 
“ rancorous invectives of Mr. Burke, which he had poured forth 
in a volume of 400 pages, neither disturbed the tranquillity of Dr. 
Price’s mind, nor had any other effect than convincing him that 


the violent passions of the author had deranged his understanding. ” 
P. 164. 


To such nonsense as this we will not condescend to reply. 
It carries with it its own confutation: and can excite nothing 
but coutempt in the mind of any sensible man. 

On the I4th of July, 1790, Dr. Price closed his public life, 
by serving the office of steward at a dinner in commemoration a 
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the French Revolution. After this he went into the country, 
and returned to town in a declining state of health. ‘ Some of 
his friends urged him to reply to Mr. Burke's late publication,” 
which attempt he very prudently declined ; and in the following 
spring he was seized with a complaint which quickly brought 
him to his graves Here we would readily. close our. strictures 
upon him, not wishing to cast reproach upon his memory, or even 
to revive it. We abhor the principles of Dr. Price, but have 
no hostility to the man; nor would he have occupied one mo- 
ment of our attention, had not this attempt been made to hold 
him up as an object of imitation and applause. Notwithstand. 
ing the best exertions of the Doctor and his friends, we still enjoy 
the blessings of the English Church and State ; and his Aderad 
and enlightened doctrines have not yet been generally received. 


“ We still fear God; we look up with awe to kings; with af- 
fection to parliaments ; with duty to magistrates ; with reverence 
to priests, and with respect to nobility. Why? because when such 
ideas ‘are brought before our minds, it is natural to be so affected ; 
because all other feelings are false and spurious, and tend to cor- 
rupt our minds, to vitiate our primary morals, to render us unfit 
for rational liberty; and by teaching usa servile, licentious, and 
abandoned insolence, to be our low sport for a few holidays, to 
make us perfectly fit for, and justly deserving of slavery, through 
the whole course of our lives.’’ Burke’s Reflections, p. 167. 


+ -——_- _ —— . 





Art.IV. The History rf the Church of Scotland, from the 
Establishment of the Reformation to the Revolution: illus- 


trating a most interesting Period wf the Political History of | 


Britain. By George Cook, D.D. Minister of Lawrence- 
kirk. $3 vols, 8vo. Longman and Co. London; Constable 
and Co. Edinburgh. 1815. 


THIS is a very able, and, upon the whole, a very candid work, 
embracing a great variety of most important facts relative to 
the religious and political state of Scotland, in the seventeenth 
and eighteenth centuries. ‘Throughout his whole book, the au- 
thor shews himself completely superior to all the narrow feelings 
of party spirit; incapable alike of concealing the errors and fero- 
city which distinguished the founders of his church, and of bla- 
ming their antagonists except where they were manifestly in the 

. Aware of the powerful prejudices which actuated the 
leading characters, in those uuhappy times to which his history 
refers, he never finds fault but with tenderness aud muderation; 
and 
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avd in every instance where he is compelled to disapprove, he 
seems more disposed to lament over the frailties of human na- 
ture, than to indulge in invective, or to multiply expressions of 
condemnation. In exhibiting the jealousies, the hatred, the 
crimes and follies of men who strove with one another even unto 
the death, and who, when they were in their turn invested with 
power, exercised against each other the very same violence and 
cruelties which loudly and justly condemned only. when they 
were forced to submit to them, Dr. Cook appears to have made 
it his object to impress upon his readers that strong passions 
uniformly blunt the moral feelings and pervert the judgment, 
rather than to impute to particular churches intolerant maxims 
or unchristian principles. Like a discerning historian and an 
upright man, he imputes to the times what the times really pro- 
duced ; he appreciates motives with candour and impartiality ; 
he paints rebellion in its true colours; never justifies, under the 
specious pretext of religious liberty, an armed opposition to law- 
ful government where conscieuce was respected ; and he is never 
found to eulogize arbitrary measures, merely because they were 
resorted to in behalf of a particular faction. 

These are high recommendations in a writer of church his- 
tory, and they will infallibly carry down his name with applause 
to the latest generations ; but it gives us pain to add, that such 
are not the qualities which will recommend his work to the pa- 
tronage of his contemporaries. ‘To succeed, in these days, an 
author must sacrifice every thing to party views; he must call the 
ferocious rebel an enlightened patriot, the intolerant bigot, an 
evangelical christian, and the hypocritical ambitious traitor, the 
true friend of his country. He must conceal facts when it does 
not suit his purpose to bring them forward ; he must palliate 
notorious delinquencies ; and play the sophist in support of a 
favourite class of political opinions or of ecclesiastical measures. 
In short, he must carry all the feelings which stimulate the fac- 
tious, and characterize the lovers of innovation, into the detail of 
historical events, into the abstract discussions of moral science, 
and even into the fictions of poetry and romance. Some of Dr. 
Cook’s countrymen understand all this better than he seems to 
do ; and, at the same time, appear much more willing to coni- 
ply with the prevailing taste, and to purchase present popularity 
on whatever terms it may be had. . 

As to the literary merits of the work before us, we have merely 
to say, that the language is in general classical and vigorous, 
never overloaded with ornament, and never deficient in the par- 
ticular species of eloquence which is most suitable for narration. 


We marked indeed, in the course of reading, two or three scot- 
ticisms, as well as a few sentences violently inverted for the os 
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ef sound. We leave these trifles, however, to enter upon an 
analysis of the work itself; and in this we shall follow the train 
of events in the order of their chronology. 

In the reign of James the Fifth, the more powerful barons of 
Scotland, who, under several of his predecessors, had success- 
fully opposed themselves to tke regal authority, began to prose- 
cute measures for their own aggrandizement, with more concert 
and system than they tad formerly observed. As the monarch 
united with the church in attempting to check the progress of 
the new opinions on the subject of religion, the nobles in sub- 
servience to their graud object, did not fail to encourage the 
reformers to propagate their tenets, and thus to weaken at once 
the influence of the hierarchy and of the crown. This view 
alone might perhaps account for the patronage which the 
preachers received from such of the nobility as had combined to 
limit the royal prerogative; and the prospects which very soon: 
opened to them of deriving a great addition to their revenues 
from the patrimony of the Church, will sufficiently explain the 
eagerness with which some of them seconded every effort to strip 
and demolish the ancient priesthood. James was, in the mean 
while, counselled by those, who either were ignorant of the real 
state of public feeling, or were enemies of the church, to have 
recourse to a system of policy, which tended, in the most direct 
and summary manner, to undermine the power of the old estab- 
lishment, and to surround with popular sympathy and respect, 
the cause of the reformers. He subjected to martyrdom several 
of their leaders ; bringing thereby upon the clergy the odium 
and suspicion which never fail to be directed against excessive 
severity, and, at the same time, inducing the people to examine 
into those views of religion which could so powerfully elevate 
the mind as to defy death, or to tnumph amid the most dreadful 
sufferings. At his premature decease, accordingly, he left the 
kingdom in a state of the most deplorable anarchy, and be- 
queathed to his unfortunate daughter an inheritance from which 
she was doomed to reap nothing but unmixed misery, calumny, 
and reproach. 

Under the regency of Arran and of the queen-dowager, the: 
protestants, amid various vicissitudes, continued to gain gruund ; 
and when Mary in person assumed the sovereignty, she found 
the refermation so far advanced as very soon to render it expe- 
dient to make a legal provision for the preachers. ‘The attach- 
ment which she naturally felt for the form of religion in which 
she had been educated, and the ferocious and unchristian oppo- 
sition which she experienced from Knox and the protestant lords, 
occasioned more than once a slight reaction on the part of her 
friends; but the artful and insidious couduct of her brother, 
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afterwards earl of Murray, rendered ineffectual every plan that 
was adopted either to consolidate her throne, or to obtain for 
her the comforts of devotional exercises even in her private cha- 
1, Her imprisonment at Lochlevin too, and her subsequent 
ight into England, having in process of time secured for Mur- 
ray the regency of the kingdom, he was thus enabled to give a 
kind of legal sanction and establishment to the reformation ; and 
jt is at this epoch, accordingly, that Dr. Cook takes up the his . 
tory of the Church of Scotland*. Indeed it is very clearly 
proved by the whole of their conduct, that the congregation, as 
they were called, uniformly identified their interests with those 
of the Regent, and it is on this account that they laboured so zea- 
lously to promote his ambitious views, by stirring up the people 
against their queen, and by arming their adherents to oppose her 
restoration. Murray, however, had more than one party to ma- 
nage: the ministers, on the one hand, petitioned for the tempo- 
ralities of the popish church, and the lords of the congregation 
were determined to hold fast the ample share of them which 
they had already appropriated; the latter, however, being the 
more powerful body, were favoured with the Regent’s patron- 
age, and obtained his sanction for their rapacious exactions. Iu 
his siivation, perhaps, it would have proved a hazardous policy 
to attempt a transference of the immense patrimony of the Church 
to the popular and rebellious ministers ; but Murray, although 
this was one of the conditions stipulated to gain their counte- 
nance to his measures, shewed no sincere wish to meet their 
views, and he allowed several years to elapse without making one 
effort to ameliorate their wretched condition. Even Knox seems 
to have been greatly irritated and disgusted by his hollow and 
temporizing conduct; for, in a letter written curing this period, 
he complained to one of his friends, that “ he was already dead 
to all eivil affairs, and that his life to him was bitter.” Sutil the 
dread of popery prevailed over all their other feelings, and the 
Regent was supported by the reformers, as the great antagonist 
of Mary, and bulwark of their cause. , 
At this epoch, the constitution of the Scottish Church was a 
species of episcopacy ; the power, and some of the functions, of 
the episcopal order being vested in superintendents both lay aud 
clerical; which superintendents, at the same time, were respon- 
sible for their conduct to the General Assemblies, and even te 





* He published, some years ago, a history of the reformation in 


Scotland, with which we* have ne concern ; but was reviewed by 
our precedessors, and praised by them for the same spirit and can- 
dour which is displayed in the work before us. 
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the inferior judicatories of the Chutch. An assembly, however, 
being held in 1568, the outlines were drawn up of a system for 
couducting their public business with greater decency and sub- 
ordination, a law was passed, specifying who should in future be 
entitled to sit and vote in that supreme judicatory, and by whom 
they were to be elected. It was ordained, that none should have 
voice in these assemblies, but superintendents, visitors of chu 

(who had the powers without the titles of superintendents), com- 
missioners of shires and universities, and such ministers as the 
superintendents should choose in their dioceses and synods, being 
men of knowledge, and able to decide upon the subjects pro- 
posed for their consideration. ‘This was an important step, ob- 
serves Dr. Cook, towards the settlement of the Church. It 
marked out the constitution of the great organ of ecclesiastical 


‘Jaw ; it was admirably calculated to secure the assistance of the 


most intelligent of the ministry, while it gave a very powerful in- 
fluence to the superintendents who would xaturally make choice 
of such of their clergy as they had reason to believe were dis 
posed to preserve the form of government which Knox had ins 
troduced. 

Another law was passed which still further augmented the | 
power of the superintendents. I[t was euacted, that nothing 
should be discussed in the General Assembly which the syperin- 
tendents might or ought to determine in their synods; and thug 
the superintendent with his synod was entrusted with the same 
authority which was afterwards committed to presbyteries. At 
this early and unconfirmed state of their polity, however, they 
failed not to commence persecution. It was decreed by the 
same assembly, that papists continuing obstinate should be ex- 
communicated, and Knox’s form of excommunication was ac- 
cordingly revised and sanctioned. Subsequent to this, nothing 
very material to the imterests of the reformed took place, unul 
the assassination of the Regent : which event is recorded by our 
author in the following manner. : | 

“© He had beeu frequently warned, that his enemies, unable 
to oppose him in honourable warfare, had resolved upon his 
death ; but he listened with too much incredulity to these cau- 
tions, and he fell a sacrifice to his neglect of them. Hamilton, 
of Bothwellhaugh, followed him to Linlithgow, where he wag 
to remain for a night; and next mornmg, when he was com. 
mencing his journey to Edinburgh, he was wounded by a bullet 
fired by Hamilton from the house * of the Archbishop of St, 

Andrews, 





_— _ — 


® This expression may lead the unwary reader to suppose either 
that the Primate was then residing in Linlithgow, or that it was the 
L2 place 
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Andrews, in which he had concealed himself. The Regent, on 
receiving the wound, dismounted, and returned on foot to his 
lodgings. Hopes were entertained upon the first examination 
of his wound, that it was not mortal ; but the pain soon increas- 
ing, he prepared with unclouded serenity for his dissolution ; and 
after expressing the most noble sentiments, and commending the 
protection of the king to those who, on this melancholy occa- 
sion, were listening to him, he expired. He had received inti- 
mation on the preceding day, that there was a design to assassi- 
nate him—even the house from which the deed was to be 
attempted was pointed out to him; but with wonderful disregard 
of his safety, he neither caused the house to be examined, nor 
took the other obvious precautions by which the villainous inten- 
tion might have been defeated.” 

There can but be one opinion as to the wickedness of the act 
by which the Earl of Murray lost his life: there is however 
more than one, in relation to his general character, and to the 
several decided steps which he took against his unhappy sister, 
We do not agree with Dr. Cook in the eulogy which he has be- 
stowed on his conduct whether public or private, and we shall 
state in few words the ground of our dissent. 

In the character which our author draws of Murray, that no- 
bleman is said “ never, even when he sunk patriotism in faction, 
to have betrayed the vital interests of Scotland, but anxiously to 
have cherished and carefully strengthened them.” ‘This, how- 
ever, is inconsistent with the whole tenor of his conduct from 
the age of seventeen, when he commenced that clandestine cor- 
respondence with Elizabeth and her minister, which be continued 
to the end of his life, and by which he at last reduced Scotland 
in reality, though not in name, to the state of a fief of England, 
then a foreign and almost hostile power. He was impelled ta 
this conduct unquestionably by his own ambition—excited per- 
haps, and certainly cherished, by his mother, who persisted in 
calling herself the wife of James V. and her son, siesen the 
legitimate heir of the monarchy. That Murray had his eye on 
the crown so early as the year 1559, and that he expected to ob- 
tain it through his influence among the protestants in Scotland, 
supported by the power of Elizabeth, is proved by a letter from 
Sir Nicholas Throgmorton, the English ambassador, at that 
time in France, and even by the testimony of Elizabeth herself, 
in a paper still remaining in the Cottonian Library*. If this 





_ of his usual residence. It should have been denominated a 
ouse, not the house of the Archbishop; for he never occupied it, 
but when the court was kept at Linlithgow, nor always even then. 
© See the documents produced in Tytler’s Inquiry, &c. | 
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be admitted, the whole of Murray's conduct, his attempt to pre- 
vent the marriage of the queen, his proposal at the same time to 
have the crown entailed on himself and the house of Stuart, his 
flying into open rebellion when his views were blasted, his being 
in close concert with those who assassinated Rizzio in the pre- 
sence of his sister and sovereign when in a state of pregnancy far 
advanced, his listening without resentment or even emotion to 
the horrid proposal made by Lethington to the queen at the 
castle of Creigmiller; his tergiversations when the famous /et- 
ters were produced in different forms on different occasions; and 
indeed every subsequent action of his public life, may be easily 
accounted for; but on any other supposition his conduct is 
wholly unaccountable. ‘That Scotland was indebted to him for 
valuable civil and religious blessings, may be true; but we can- 
not bring ourselves to believe, with our author, that the desire 
of conjoining with a pure faith the inestimable advantages of a 
steady, yet merciful government, was the motive of his conduct, 
which appears to us to have sprung from inordinate ambition, 
met to have been uniformly directed by the most unprincipled 
policy. 

In this opinion we are supported by the testimony of Dr. 
Stuart, in his History of the Reformation, ‘ The love of |i- 
berty,” he observes, “ was not in him (Murray) the effect of 
patriotism, but of pride: his zeal for religion was a political vir- 
tue ; and under the appearance of openness and sincerity, he 
could conceal more securely his purposes. Power was the idol 
which he worshipped; and he was ready to acquire it by means 
the most criminal. He was bold, firm, and penetrating. His 
various mind fitted him alike for intrigue and for war. He was 
destined to flourish in the midst of difficulties. His sagacity 
enabled him to foresee dangers, his prudence to prepare for 
them, and his fortitude to surmount them. ‘To his talents, his 
genius, and his resources, Scotland is indebted for the Reforma- 
tion. But by this memorable achievement he meant nothing 
more than to advance himself in the road to greatness. ‘To this 
point all his actions were directed. It gave the limits to his 
generosity which has been extolled as unbounded. His praise, 
his caresses, and his services, his dissimulation, his perfidious- 
ness, aud his enmities, were all sacrifices to ambition. And 
miscarriage, which has ravaged so many laurels from great men, 
did not tarnish his glory."—-Even Dr. Robertson himself, no 
friend to the unfortunate queen and her adherents, draws a pic- 
ture of Murray not more favourable than this by his great rival 
and opponent. 

Under the regency of Lennox, who succeeded the Earl of 
Murray, the reformed clergy had still to struggle with poverty, 
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and a suspicion, not ill founded, on the part of the nobles, that 
they would employ the first acquisition of power to 
themselves of the ecclesiastical revenues. The friends of Mary, 
taking advantage of the turn of affairs which followed the death 
of the late Regent, became more aetive in promoting her inte- 
rest; and the ministers, of course, exerted themselves with 
greater virulence in attacking her character, and in rousing po- 
pular animosity. The archbishop of St. Andrews, who bad 
‘taken an active part in attempting the restoration of the queen, 
was brought to the scaffold, where he suffered the punishment 
allotted to the lowest and most depraved criminal, without hav- 
ing had an opportunity of legally establishing his innocence. 
This act of injustice and cruelty roused for a moment the adhe. 
rents of her majesty; they entered the metropolis from which 
Knox was compelled to flee; and, seizing the castle, constituted 
themselves into an assembly of the estates of the kingdom. The 
ministers attempted negociation, and the Queen of England in- 
terfered, with the view of adjusting matters between the con- 
tending parties. ‘The factions however could not be reconciled, 
and the Regent with his adherents retired to Stirling ; in which 
town they were all surprised in a night attack, concerted by the 
governor of Edinburgh Castle, when Lennox, by some means 
not well explained, was mortally wounded, and almost instantly 
died. ‘The situation of Scotland at this trme was indeed most 
deplorable. ‘Torn by party spirit, which existed m its. most 
shocking malignity, there was no confidence and no security, 
E-ven in domestic soctety, the nearest relations dared not to dis. 
close to one another their most secret thoughts; the father and 
the son were opposed to each other; and a great part of the 
community were groaning under the evils which, in a nation 
torn by civil dissentions, blast prosperity and entail upon all the 
most lamentable wretchedness. 

‘The Earl of Lennox was succeeded in the regency by the Earl 
of Marr. The ministers renewed their petitions for a share of 
the Church property, which they saw rapaciously seized by the 
Protestant lords ; but still without success. They remonstrated 
very freely with the regent, and told him that anxious as they 
were to adhere to the king, they could not in conscience unite 
with the professed enemies of the Gospel ; by which appellation 
they did not mean those who violently prevented its being 
preached, but such as directly and indirectly undermined the in- 
fluence of its ministers. Nor did Knox neglect to stir up his 
brethren m this good work. On the brink of the grave he wrote 
to them to “ gainsay with uprightness and strength in God, the 
merciless devourers of the patrimony of the Church,” and he 
concludes by praying that the Lord would give them “ wisdom 
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and stout courage in so just a cause,” and himself a happy end, 
These claims, however equitable, were all disregarded, and an 
act of parliament was passed to legalize the acquisition of Church 
property, which had been forcibly made by the reforming nobles 
during the period of distraction which followed the demise of 
the fifth James. Their quiet behaviour under the insult and ne- 
glect which were now pointed against them, is almost the only in- 
stauce of Christian and patriotic conduct which the ministers 
ever displayed in the prosecution of their views. There seemed, 
however, but one way to get possession of the Church revenues, 
—the restoration of episcopacy—and to this change matters 
were now fast hastening. 

The regent, who seriously favoured the pretensions of the mi«. 


~ nisters, although he had been unable to gratify their wishes, aud 


who was, at the same time, desirous to maintain the clerical 
estate in parliament, in order to prevent the possibility of chal- 
lenging, at a future period, the validity of his public acts as the 
representative of a minor, prevailed upon the Scottish Church to 
revise its form of government, and to restore the order of 
bishops. To this measure a ready concurrence was given by 
those nobles who had enriched themselves by plundering the 
Church; imagining, not without reason, that men would be 
found to accept of the sees with only a portion of the original 
patrimony, and who would consent to convey, by formal statute, 
the remainder to the lay impropriator, by whom it had been 
seized. The ministers urged at once by a hopeless poverty, 
and by the idea that they had departed too far from the primitive 
constitution of the Church, readily yielded to the propriety of 
taking into consideration how far they could conscientiously 
mect the views of the regent and nobility, and accordingly agreed 
to name commissioners or representatives with full powers. In 
pursuance of this plan the convention met at Leith, 12th Ja- 
nuary 1572, and consisted of several noblemen, statesmen, 
superintendents, barons, commissioners of provinces, and miuis- 
ters; and after several meetings and long deliberation the follow- 
ing regulations were approved. 

“ Itis thought good, in consideration of the present state, 
Ist, That the names and titles of the archbishops and bishups 
be not altered, or the bounds of the dioceses confounded, but 
that they continue in time as they did before the reformation of 
religion, at least till the kings majesty’s majority, or consent of 
parliament. 2d, ‘That the archbishoprics and bishoprics vacant 
should be conferred on men eudowed, as far as may be, with 
the qualities specified in the examples of Paul to Timothy and 
Titus. 3d, ‘That to all archbishoprics and bishoprics that 
should become vacant, qualified persons should be presented 
withia 
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within a year and a day alter the vacancy took place, and those 
nominated to be thirty years of age at the least. 4th, That the 
spiritual jurisdiction should be exercised by the bishops in their 
dioceses. 5th, ‘That abbots, priors, and inferior prelates, pre- 
sented to benefices should be tried as to their qualification and 
their aptness to give voice pel peavey bs by the bishop or su- 
permtendent of the bounds, and upon their collation shouted be ad- 
mitted to the benefice, but not otherwise. 6th, That the election 
of persons presented to bishoprics should be made by the chap- 
ters of the cathedral churches; and because the chapters of di- 
vers churches were possessed by men before his majesty’s coro- 
nation, who bore no office in the Church, that a particular 
nomination of ministers should be made in every diocese, to 
supply their rooms until the benefices should fall void. 7th, 
‘That all benefices with cure, under prelacies, should be con- 
ferred on actual ministers, and on no others. 8th, That mi- 
nisters should receive ordination from the bishop of the diocese, 
and, where no bishop was as yet placed, from the superintendent 
of the bounds. Oth, That the Rishope and superintendents, at 
the ordination of ministers, should exact of them an oath for ac- 
knowledging his majesty’s authority, and for obedience to their 
ordivary m all things,” 

A vumber of less important regulations were agreed upon with 
the view of defining the powers of,the several orders of prelates ; 
und it was expressly stated that the spiritual functions of the 
archbishops and bishops were not to exceed those formerly exer- 
cised by the superintendents; that they were to be subject to 
the Church; and that they were to consult some of the most 
learned of the chapter, not fewer than six, with regard to the 
admission of such as were to have function in the Church. 
This arrangement gave satisfaction even to Knox, who exhorted 
the clergy to petiuon the regent to have all vacant bishopries 
tilled with qualified persons within a year and a day after the va- 
eaney may have taken place, according, he adds, “ to the order 
taken at Leith.” We may remark, however, in the words of our 
author, that the zealous Presbyterians of after times looked back 
with regret to this part of the ecclesiastical history of their coun- 
trv, and endeavoured very unnecessarily, and in express oppo- 
sition to the language and proceedings of the Church, to represent 
the resolutions tramed at Leith, as having been rashly made, as 
Rating been forced upon the ministers, and as having never re- 
ceived the explicit sanction of the General Assembly,—an effect 
e! party zeal not uncommon, but which weakens the cause it 
was designed to support. 

‘Lhis year (1572) in the month of October died, while he 
wos labetring to compose the animosities of his countrymen, 
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the third regent who had governed the kingdom in the name of 
James, and in despite of Mary; and on the 24th of November 
expired John Knox, by far the most distinguished and intrepid 
of the Scottish reformers. We will not enter upon his character 
farther than to say, that as a religionist he was firm but intole- 
rant, as a subject he too often measured his obedience by his 
own notions of expediency, and on some occasions he shuddered 
not at open rebellion; but as a private individual there is every 
reason to believe that he was affectionate, dutiful, and pious. 
Like the men of his age, he was ferocious and unbending i in his 
manners ; but there are no proofs that he was covetous, ambi- 
tious, or deceitful. 

The regency of the Earl of Morton now commenced, which 
for a time shed comfort and security on the people and on the 
Church ; his avarice, however, becoming the guide of his public 
measures, alienated from him not ouly the affections of his 
majesty’s subjects at large, but also the confidence and support 

of the clergy, whose interests he had originally affected to pro- 
mote. In this moment of dissatisfaction the celebrated Andrew 
Melvil arrived in Scotland, to whose exertions and machina- 
tions is to be ascribed, in a great degree, the establishment of 
Presbytery as the form of Church-government in that kingdom. 
Almost immediately upon his arrival he instigated a minister, 
called Duric, to start some doubts in the Assembly as to the 
lawfulness of episcopacy in the abstract, when he, as if he had 
been ignorant thet such a subject was to be discussed, urged 
the necessity of farther enquiry into the merits of the question ; 
and in this first attempt he succeeded so well as to have a com- 
mittee appointed to weigh the arguments on both sides, and to 
report to the House, No decisive step was taken in conse. 
quence of this report ; but the tendency of it was to limit con- 
siderably the power of the bishops and superintendents, to bring 
them nearer to an equality with their brethren, and to render the 
concurrence or advice of the inferior clergy essential to the lega- 
lity of their public deeds. During the few years that intervened 
between this event and the resignation of Morton, the Presby- 
terians continued to make encroachments on the Church-polity, 
which had been ratified by the agreement at Leith; and when 
James assumed the government in person, about the heginning of 
1578, he found the question of an ecclesiastical establishment as 
hotly agitated as it had been at any former period. 

The great object of Melvil and his party, in the Assemblies 
which were permitted by James, at the suggestion of his divided 
council, was to procure the revival of the book of disciple, 
originally drawn up by Knox, with such alterations as the cir. 
cumstances of the Church seemed to require. ‘The system of po- 
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lity thus prepared was submitted to his majesty, and a fast was 
ordained to be observed for a week “ on account of the corrup- 
tions which prevailed among all classes of men—the bloody 
conclusions of that Roman beast, tending to the extermination 
of true religion,—and that God would put it into the heart of 
the king’s highness and his government to establish such a polity 
and discipline in the Church as is craved in the word of God, 
and is conceived and penned already, to be presented to his 
highness and council.” Their zeal, however, could not be re. 
strained so as to await the tedious progress of legislative enact- 
ments ; for in utter defiance of an existing law, and with a total 
disregard to the intentions of the civil power, the ministers took 
upon them to forbid all chapters to proceed in the election of 
bishops for a limited period, and, soon after, they extended this 
act to all time coming ; while the bishops who were already re- 
cognized were ordered, under pain of excommunication, to sub- 
mit themselves entirely to the General Assembly. They abo- 
lished the title of bishop in their records, and then summoned 
the Archbishop of Glasgow, whom they styled the commissioner 
of Kyle and Carrick, to appear before the Assembly and ro 
suffer the corruptions of the episcopal character to be reformed 
in his person. ‘This marked and insulting degradation roused 
his spirit, and he declined submission to their arbitrary and il- 
legal jurisdiction in the following judicious and temperate speech : 
“<I understand the name, office, and reverence given to a bishop 
to be lawful and allowable, aud being elected by the Church and 
king to be Bishop of Glasgow, I esteem my office and calling 
lawful, and shall eudeavour, with all my power, to perform the 
duties required, submitting myself to the judgment of the 
Church, if I shall be found to offend against what the Apostle 
has prescribed. As to the rent, living, and privileges granted to 
me and my successors, | think I may lawfully and with a good 
conscience enjoy the same, and for assisting the king with my 
best service in council and parliament, as my subjection ties me 
thereto ; so | esteem it no hurt but a benefit to the Church that 
some of our number should be always present at the making of 
laws and statutes, wherein for myself, I neither intend nor b 
the grace of God shall ever do any thing but that which I believe 
may stand with the purity of the word of God and the good of 
the church and country.” 

Melvil being named im a commission which was appointed to 
receive the answers of the two archbishops relative to their sub- 
mission, ceased uot to importuve the venerable prelate above~ 
mentioned, threatening, if he did not comply, to inflict the se-. 
verest censures of the Church. “ In one of those moments of: 
weakness,” says Dr. Cook, “ produced by the operation of a mortal 
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disease, the archbishop affixed his signature. The recollection 
‘of this disturbed the serenity of his mind, but the representations 
of one of his clergy at length soothed his anguish, and with tran- 

uillity he met dissolution, ‘The ingratitude of Melvil power. 

lly affected him. He had been his friend and his patron ; he 
had placed him in the University of Glasgow, and bestowed on 
him many favours ; but although Melvil treated him in private 
with the utmost reverence, he in public reviled him; and he 
invaded his retirement when a feeling mind would have regarded 
that retirement as sacred.” 

Knox has no stain on bis character similar to this, which 
blots the memory of Andrew Melvil. The former was violent, 
but he was honest; the latter joined to the-desolating ferocity of 
his nature, an insidious and crafty disposition, a total want of 
feeling, and the blackest ingratitude. He even anticipated in 
plans of destruction the profligate and rebellious mob that se- 
conded so many of his projects; for when he had suggested the 
demolition of the magnificent cathedral of Glasgow, and evem 
obtained the consent of the magistrates to employ workmen for 
that purpose, the inhabitants ran to arms, and swore that who- 
ever pulled down a stone should be buried under it. There 
‘were in Knox many qualities which every man will oy ne in 
Melvil scarcely any thing that every man would not con . 

The proceedings of the General Assembly were so directly 
opposed to all law and civil authority that the attention of go- 
vernment was forcibly drawn to them, At their next meeting, 
accordingly, a letter was addressed to this body by the king, 
requesting that a stop might be put to their innovations, and 
that they would maintain for some time the ecclesiastical estab- 
lishment which still enjoyed the protection of the state. His 
majesty earnestly entreated that, during his minority, and at a 
period of so much difficulty, the Assembly would direct its ef- 
forts to preserve peace in the fear of the Lord, and that they 
would yield due subjection to the crown, ‘This recommenda- 
tion, at once so equitable and expedient, was very little attended 
to; and the neglect of it manifested by the ministers in their 
public proceedings, failed not to alienate the mind of the king 
from the Presbyterian cause. Amidst all this turbulence and 
defiance of law, however, the Assembly directed their attention 
to propagate religious knowledge, and to improve the morals of 
the people. A new translation of the bible, begun some time 
before, was now completed, and an ordinance was issued for the | 
sanctifying of the Sabbath, and for the discontinuing, on that 
day, of all marketing and amusements. 

At a meeting of the Assembly, in 1580, the ministers pro- 
eeeded a step further than they had at any time advanced, sub- 
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sequent to the agreement at Leith, which has been repeatedty 
mentioned. ‘They passed, says our author, the singular and de- 
cisive act which is now to be recorded. ‘ Forasmuch as the 
office of a bishop, as it is now used and is commonly taken within 
this realm, has no sure warrant, authority, or good ground out 
of the Scriptures of God, but is brought in by the folly and 
corruption of man’s invention, to the great overthrow of the 
Church of God, the whole Assembly of the Church, in one 
voice, after liberty given to all men to reason on this matter, none 
defending this pretended office, finds and declares the same pre- 
tended office used and termed as above-said, unlawful in itself, as 
having neither foundation, ground, nor warrant within the word 
of God; and ordains that all such persons as hold, or shall hold 
hereafter, the said office, shall be charged simpliciter to demit 
the same, as au office whereunto they are not called by God, 
and to desist and cease from all preaching, administration of the 
sacraments, or using any way the office of pastors, until they 
shall receive admission anew from the General Assembly, under 
the pain of excommunication, to be used agaist them if they 
be found disobedient, or contravene this act in any point.” In 
pursuance of this measure they appointed certain days wherein 
the usurped bishops, as they chose to denominate those prelates 
who were the legal governors of the Church, should appear and 
give obedience to the said act of Assembiy; thus taking, as 
Dr. Cook justly observes, the authority of the state into their 
own hands, setting parliament at defiance, and in fact dictating 
to the sovereign the line of conduct which he must follow. The 
archbishops of St. Andrews and Glasgow, however, either from 
sharing the apprehensions which at this time prevailed relative 
to the introduction of popery, or from not conceiving it expe- 
dient to resist so powerful a body, entered into a negociation 
with the Presbyterians, and made concessions so nearly approach- 
ing to the views of the ministers, that the other bishops were 
enjoined by the next Assembly to imitate the example of the 
primates. 

In the following year an event occurred which clearly pointed 
out to his majesty how far the bold spirit of the Presbyterians 
would carry them in opposition to his wishes and to the law of 
the land. Montgomery, one of the ministers of Stirling, was 
raised to the see of Glasgow ; but the Assembly affecting to be 
suspicious that the temporalities of the Church were sacrificed te 
the avarice of Lennox, now in favour with the king, would not 
permit the prelate elect either to leave his charge at Stirling, or 
to be consecrated archbishop. Montgomery was summoned.to 
appear before the Synod of Lothian, to hear the sentence of 
suspension pronounced against bim; and when the -. = 
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hibited the Synod from interfering, and commanded the mem- 
bers to present themselves before his council, they solemnly 
protested that although they had appeared to testify their obe- 
dience to his majesty, they did not acknowledge him or his 
council as judges in a matter purely ecclesiastical. They boldly 
declared that they would excommunicate Montgomery; and 
when James said he would not permit them, they replied in the 
true style of enthusiasm and popish arrogance—we must obey 
God rather than men—one of them praying in the royal pre. 
sence that the king might be delivered from the evil company 
with whom he was surrounded. ‘The case was accordingly re- 
ferred by the clergy to a General Assembly, and notwithstanding 
letters from the sovereign commanding them, under the pain of 
being held guilty of rebellion, not to proceed, they ordained 
that Montgomery should be deposed and excommunicated! 

The Presbyterians acquired no small accession to their stren 
from the successful plot, concerted by some of the nobles, to 
seize and detain the person of the king. The danger of the 
Church was one of the ostensible motives upon which the in- 
surgent lords vindicated their conduct, and while they were 
supported by the ministers they lent to them in return all the 
weight of their influence. Under the pretence of reformi 
the court, the same men who, on the occasion now alluded to, 
bad treated their king as a prisoner and as a child, afterwards 
thrust themselves into his council; and in marked opposition 
to his views on the subject of Church-government, they encou- 
raged Melvil in his audacity, and furthered, by all the means in 
their power, the cause of the popular leaders. The triumph 
which the ministers gained, on this memorable event, led them 
to a display of their influence upon popular feeling, very little 
calculated to secure the affections of the sovereign, or to con- 
ciliate his agitated mind to their insulting policy. When La 
Motte, one of the ambassadors whom the French king had sent 
to remonstrate against the distraint of James’s person, was about 
to return to his native country, the magistrates of Edinburgh 
were ordered, by royal authority, to invite him to a public en- | 
tertainment. The ministers condemned the injunction, and ad. 
monished the magistrates not to obey it. Fedne, however, 
that the entertainment was to take place, they appointed the 
day which had been fixed for it, as a day of humiliation, called 
the people to attend divine worship, and in their sermons in- 
sisted on the sinfulness of banquetting the ambassador. Ban- 
guetting, said one of them, is a sign of love; if therefore they 
be sincere, they seal up by this feast their fellowship and true 
love with the murderers of God's people (alluding to the mas« 
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sacre of the Protestants at Paris) and if they dissembled, it was 


h . 
resentment or ir of James led him to adopt a very 
ionable measure. is was to make his escape, by flight, 


the lords who had constituted themselves his council, and 
by whom he was guarded as a prisoner. By the wisdom of Sir 
James Melvil, the evils which could hardly fail to have attended 
such a step, were completely prevented, and the king saw him- 
self once more at liberty to choose his advisers, and to take 
some share in the government of his kingdom. It was scarcely 
to be expected that he would totally forget the galling treat- 
ment which he bad sustained at the hands of the confederated 
lords, and by their means, at the hands of the clergy; but in 
giving way to his — he seems to have exercised only as 
much severity towards the latter class of men as roused their 
opposition without subduing it. Several of them took refuge 
in the town of Berwick, whence they corresponded with their 
congregations at Edinburgh, and kept alive all their animosi- 
ties; while the means which were employed by the episcopal 
body were so feeble and ill concerted that the bolder projects . 
contemplated by the king only involved him iu greater embar- 
rasment. The archbishop of St. Andrews, who wes deficient 
either in firmness or in principle when his antagonists prevailed, 
now came forward with compulsory statutes and urgent requi- 
sitions for canenical obedience; but the majority of the minis- 
ters, trusting, perhaps, that things would soon take a turn in 
their favour, or determined to sacrifice all worldly considerations 
to the sense of duty, refused to sign the articles by which it 
was meant to give to episcopacy a solid and permanent establish- 
ment. A great number preferred a temporary exile in England, 
whither the lords who distrained the person of the king, had 
also retired; and as ouly a short time elapsed before James was 
again compelled to submit to these rebellious nobles at the head 
of an armed force, the exiled ministers returned to their charges 
with increased influence and reputation, ‘This event paved the 
way for a severe retribution upon the head of the pusillanimous 
and versatile archbishop. He was cited before the Synod of Fife, 
by whom he was intemperately and informally excommunicated ; 
and it was not until he had presented a most humiliating ac- 
knowledgment of his errors, promised to behave better in time 
coming, and to submit himself in all things te the General As- 
sembly, that he was restored. Of these violent measures Melvil 
was at once the instigator and the guide ; he disliked Adamson, 
who, as archbishop, was his ecclesiastical superior, and he b 
te bury under bis tall the cause of the Church, in which he held 
the most exalted station. 
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Amid these disputes and altercations of the Clergy, James 
found that a determination had been formed by the English 
court to put to death his unfortunate mother, and, in the anguisl 
of his heart, he ordered the ministers to pray for her, that she 
might be illuminated by divine truth, and saved from the danger 
with which she was threatened. “ ‘This order, it might be ima- 
gined,” says Dr. Cook, ‘ would have been cheerfully obeyed by 
men professing to be the disciples of a Master who died for 
sinners, and the teachers of a religion expressing the utmost ten- 
derness for the sufferings of mankind; but with the honourable 
exception of Lindesay at Leith, and the king’s own ministers, 
they all refused. ‘The king was shocked by this conduct, so in. 
consistent with humanity and Christianity, and he appointed a 
particular day for offering solemn petitions to God in behalf of 
the queen, commanding the archbishop of St. Andrew's to offi- 
ciate in one of the Churches of Edinburgh. With an indecency of 
contempt which merits the severest censure, the preachers united 
to defeat the intention of their sovereign, and prevailed upon 
Cowper, one of their number, to ascend the pulpit before the 
arrival of the primate. When the king entered the Church, he 
expressed his displeasure, but said that, if Cowper would perform 
the duty enjoined, he might proceed. With an awful profana- 
tion of religion which fills the truly pious mind with horror, 
this man, who had already determined how he was to act, aud 
had occupied the place which he filled for the purpose of gratify- 
ing his brethen, answered, that he would speak as the Spirit of 
God directed him ; and, when he was forced from the pulpit, 
that he might inflame the passions of the people, cried out—This 
day shall be a witness against the king on the great day of the 
Lord. Some tumult was naturally occasioned by this revolting 
scene; but after the first agitation had subsided, the congregation 
yielded to the suggestions of compassion, and deeply affected by 
the sermon of the archbishop, who most seasonably and elo- 
quently discoursed upon the duty of praying for all men, they 
condemned the violence of their pastor.” 

The Scottish king must have been very little disposed to in. 
vest with the dignity and power of an establishment, men who 
seemed to take delight in thwarting all his plans and in opposing 
all his desires. ‘The time, however, was not now far distant 
when James was induced to support their pretensions, and ac. 
cede to their wishes for a parliamentary sanction to all their ec. 
clesiastical arrangements. This change was brought about by 
various circumstances. The movements of the popish lords ia 
Scotland, supposed to be directed by the influence of the Spanish 
monarch, avd the threats of conquest and extermination which 
preceded the cailing of the famous Armada, strengthened very 
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considerably the Presbyterian interest in Scotland. Love for his 
country suggested to the king the propriety of yielding, ‘for a 
time, to the prejudices of the popular party, and as the polity 
recommended by the ministers seemed to be farther removed 
than even the modified episcopacy which then subsisted, from 
the — of the Romish church, presbyterianism was regarded 
by the people as the surest defence against the retarn of l 
tyranny and superstition. To this cause must be added the 
favourable impression made on the mind of his Majesty, by the 
loyal conduct of the preachers during his absence im Denmark, 
whither he had sailed to receive his youthful Queen. At all 
events he appears to have forgotten much of their harsh and in- 
solent behaviour, or to have resolved to cajole them with hypo- 
critical professions; for, im the Assembly of 1590, he made a 
speech expressive of his gratitude, which he concluded in the fol- 
lowing words. “ I praise God that I was born in such a time 
as in the time of the light of the Gospel—to such a place as to 
be king of such a kirk, the sincerest kirk of the world. The 
kirk of Geneva keep Pasch and Yule : What have they for them? 
They have no institution. As for our neighbour kirk in Eng- 
land, their service is an evil said mass in English,—they want no- 
thing of the mass but the liftings. I charge you, my good peo- 
ple, ministers, doctors, elders, nobles, gentlemen and barons, to 
stand te your purity, and to exhort the people to do the same ; 
and I, forsooth, so long as I brook my life and crown, shall main- 
tain the same against all deadly.” The ministers did not fail to 
profit by this new light which had dawned in the royal under- 
standing; they ceased not, from time to time, to petition him 
with respect both to the patrimony of the Church and to the form 
of ecclesiastical government. In relation to the former, the king 
had now very little in his power, for the nobility, some years prior 
to this date, had obtained au act of parliament to legalize the 
fruits of their rapacity ; but, as to the latter, he had much to 
grant, and all he could grant was bestowed ;—~it went the full 
length of substituting, by a formal statute, the presbyterian for 
the episcopal polity, in the National Church. This took place in 
the month of June, 1592, and it forms a remarkable nme. in the 
history of the kirk of Scotland. James lived deeply to repent his 
facility, as he afterwards termed it; but it must be admitted in 
his behalf, that the current of popular feeling had turned itself 
very powerfully against the order of bishops, as well from the re- 
membrance of what they had seen, in the superstitious and im- 
moral hierarchy of the ancient establishment, as from the danger, 
which they had continually before their eyes, that popish emis- 
saries might again pervert the nation, kane upon a system 
of worship and discipline, in some points resembling their own, 
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all the mummery and folly which the reformation had exploded. 
The nobles, too, at this date, would be led by their avarice to 
0 the restoration of the episcopal order; for had arch- 
bishops and bishops been replaced in their sees, it would have 
become requisite to strip the lay impropriators of their ill-gotten 
booty, with the view of maintaining the superior clergy im the 
rank and style which became them. —We cannot enter into the 
reflections of our author on this important event, which are, in 
the spirit of all his remarks, just, impartial, and instructive. Pers 
haps his moderation, when speaking of Andrew Melvil, does not 
carry our Concurrence along with it—but Dr. Cook is never 
swift to condemn ; and, we believe, the more one reads history 
and studies human nature, the more dispused will one become to 
judge mercifully and to abstain from vehement pet gee We 
are therefore, we trust, as much inclined, generally speaking, as 
our author is, to make every allowance for the frailties inseparable 
from men; and, in the case before us, for the particular circum 
stances in which the leading characters were called into action. 
The reformation in Scotland having originated in rte of the 
crown, and being carried on through almost all its stages, in 
direct opposition to the wishes of the sovereign, it must neces- 
sarily follow that, in perusing the annals in which its progress is 
recorded, we shall have much difficulty in drawing the line be- 
tween patriotism and rebellion—between what is due to the civil 
authorities and to an enlightened sense of public caer’ ah Nor 
are we inclined to deny that there was much sincerity displayed 
by several of the reformers, even when they were prosecuting 
their measures upon the most intolerant maxims. We only insist 
upon calling things by their own names, and, accordingly, to de. 
pict the men of the sixteenth century as being completely igno- 
rant of the true principles of toleration, as rude and ferocious, 
and as never possessing power which they did not attempt to em- 
ploy for the purpose of persecution. ‘To this we will add, not- 
withstanding the eulogies which are now so lavishly poured forth 
on the worthies of those times, that some of the figuring men in 
the Scottish reformation were selfisl and unprincipled, urged on 
by powerful antipathies, and, of various momentous occasions, 
much more attentive to the end than to the means which they 
employed to accomplish it. Besides, they appear to have de- 
rived av unnatural kind of pleasure from opposing the govern- 
ment even when opposition was unnecessary, and even when the 
purpose which they affected to have in view was, in their own 
estimation, not worth contending for. Nothing could illustrate 
more strikingly this view of their character than the fact whic 
We are about to mention. , | 
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The Act of 1592 is regarded, by all the historians of the 
Scottish Church, as having established, on a legal foundation, 
the presbyterian polity; and yet we find the General Assembly, 
in the lowing year, sg pre apes own agra he leading 

rinci episcopacy, and actually proceeding to ate upon 
te hile aint for that parity upon which OS ai 
tical government properly rests, the ministers had abolished the 
office of commissioner, the duties of which corresponded very 
nearly to those of a bishop, and were indeed usually discharged 
by men of the prelatical orders: but no sooner had they ob- 
tained a parliamentary sanction for their favourite measure, than 
they abandoned its fundamental, characteristic doctrine, and, with 
singular inconsistency, re-appointed commissioners * to visit and 
try the doctrine, life, conversation, diligence, and fidelity of the 

pastors in the presbyteries, and also to ascertain whether there 
be any of the beneficed ministers within the same not residing, 
who have no just cause of non-residence, &c.” 

Indeed it is very manifest that the great body of clergy, of that 
period, had no decided preference for presbyterianism, and that 
they ultimately allowed themselves to be carried to the extreme 
distance, at which the Church of Scotland now stands, from the 
primitive order of ecclesiastical polity, by their dread of popery, 
and by their opposition to the civil government.—The commo- 
tions excited by Huntly and the other popish lords, the intrigues of 
the Spanish court, and the suspicion that James was secretly at- 
tached to the persons of the rebellious nobles, roused the ministers 
io a high degree of indignation, and led the fiery spirits, who se- 
conded their views, to the adoption of such councils as completely 
counteracted all his Majesty’s plans relative to the Church, and 
even shook for a moment the stability of his throne. Upon dis- 
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Ht . covering in the king an inclination, as they thought, to pardon 


the popish lords, the Assembly appointed a number of ministers 


bite to wait constantly upon the court, and to watch the measures af 


overnment; and when he was induced to recal these nobles 


at tw os their temporary exile, commissioners were sent from all 
: io parts of the kingdom to protect the interests of the Church ; 
hea who, immediately assuming to themselves the appropriate title of 


Ecclesiastical Council, began to act with as much freedom and 


i 1" independence as if they had been constituted by warrant from the 
ities crown. du the exercise of this unconstitutional authority, they 


summoned before them Seaton, one of the king’s advisers, and 
President of the Court of Session, to answer for his conduct in 


te having favoured the recal of the Earl of Huntly; and, in the 


course of their deliberations on this question, they gave as 
judgment, that the king could not, co God's word, and 


‘. to 
2, the decision of the estates, shew the neck be lords any favour. 




















The ministers, meantime, continued, in their public addresses to 
the people on Sundays, to criticise the political conduct of the 
sovereign and his council ; and one of them at St. Andrew’s, after 
abusing the king, the queen, and the lords of council and session, 
concluded his intemperate oration by branding the English queen 
as an atheist, or a woman of no religion. ‘The ambassador of 
Elizabeth complaining of this insult, the offender was called be- 
fore the privy council; upon which, the brethren at Edinburgh, 
in order to maintain what they call rd greg. of the gospel, 
urged him to decline, by a formal deed, the jurisdiction of both 
the king and council. ‘The declmature; as it was termed, was 
accordingly composed, and. sent to the various presbyteries that 
the subscription of the whole Church might be obtained, the 
letter which accompanied it bearing this motto prefixed : “ If we 
suffer with him we shall also reign with him.” ‘The king issued a 
proclamation, commanding the Ecclesiastical Council to break 
up and leave Edinburgh ; but the ministers resolved “ to obey 
God rather than men.” A tumult at length ensued, when the 
cry raised by their adherents was, the “ Sword of the Lord and 
Gideon ;” and James found, from the most painful experience, 
that the “ sincerest kirk in the world” would most willingly have 
hurled him from his throne, and persecuted the papists in their 
own way. Indeed it has been recorded, that “ John Welsh, 
the son-m-law of Knox, a man who was revered as a prophet, 
who was considered as admitted to the most intimate communion 
with God, and who has ever been gravely held forth by some of 
his biographers as a worker of miracles, declared in his sermon 
that the king was possessed with a devil; that one devil having 
been put out, seven had entered in its place, and that the subjects 
might lawfully rise and take the sword out of his hand*.” It 
hardly requires to be mentioned, that such conduct, and the 
avowal of such sentiments, could vot fail to be disagreeable to 
many of the more temperate ministers; yet the mere fact, that 
four hundred of their names were attached to the deed, by which 
was denied the power of the King and Council to check. sedition 


and personal insult on the part of the preachers, goes. a. great 





* Welsh spent eight hours of every. day in prayer, or, as: he ex- 
pressed it, ‘repesion a with God, an exercise to him attended with 
vast bodily exertion ; he uttered mare predictions than any of the 
ancient prophets; and the particulars of his: recovering a 
man, apparently dead, are recorded, as if lifé was really in 
consequence of his intercession. It is difficult. from the whole nar- 
ration, highly laudatory as it is, not to draw the conclusion, that, 
with this good man, enthusiasm had already reached the point of 
insanity to which it so naturally tends, Note by Dr. Cook. — 
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way to prove that their pretensions were of the most dangerous 
nature. ‘ 
These violent measures, resorted to by the fanatical party, 
however, contributed not a little to weaken their own cause, 
while it materially strengthened that of the Court. Several of 
the more reasonable ministers jomed the king, and a deputation 
of the citizens of Edinburgh was sent to make all the submission 
his majesty should requite, and to exculpate the magistrates from 
all participation in the late tumult. James was thus enabled to 
gain two most important points. The ministers were made to 
subscribe a bond recognizing the authority of the king to punish 
in all cases of sedition and treason ; and magistrates, barons, and 
every desgription of persons vested with power, were com- 
manded to interrupt preachers uttering in the pulpit false and 
treasonable speeches. 
Profiting by the influence thus obtained, James summoned an 
assembly to meet at Perth; and proposed to their consideration 
a few articles which he deemed necessary for the preservation of 
public harmony. We cannot specify the artictar regulations 
‘which were sanctioned on this occasion: it may be remarked, 
however, that they secured to the king a considerable ascendancy 
in ecclesiastical affairs, and seemed to open a prospect, not 
‘very remote, of restoring the order of bishops in the Church. 
‘To effectuate this favourite object, no plan could have been sug- 
_gested more likely to succeed than that which was adopted by 
his majesty. ‘This was to raise the Clergy to their former rank, 
as one of the three estates of the kmgdom. In a parliament held 
at i.dinburgh, in December, 1597, he accordingly brought the 
subject under discussion ; and an act was passed, ordaining that 
such pastors and ministers as bis majesty should at any time 
pleese to invest with the office, place and dignity of a bishop, 
abbot or other prelate, should, at all time hereafter, have vote in 
arliament, in the same way as any prelate was accustomed to 
Lave, declaring that all bishoprics presently vacant, or which 
‘afterwards might become vacant, should be given by his majesty 
to actual preachers and ministers, or to persons qualified to be- 
come such, and who should pledge themselves that they would 
enter upon the ministry, Nor was this all, for at a meeting of 
Assembly in the spring of 1508, it was, after considerable alterca- 
tiem. deciied by a majority, that “ it is necessary and expedient 
for the good of the Chureh that the Ministry, as the third estate in 
this reaimy-in the vame_of Christ, have vote in parliament.” A 
tumber of minor regulations were subsequently drawn up by the 
Clergy respecting the mode of electing their representatives, 
their title, and the duration of their appointment. lt was resolved 
that tLe title of commissioner should. be continued 3 but when 
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parliament met, the king invested the clerical members with the: 
title of bishops, and they took their seats accordingly. 

This great point was not carried without exciting consi era'ile 
opposition on the part of the more rigid presbyterians; who 
never ceased to exclaim, that the matter would terminate im what 
they were pleased to call “ Antichristian and Anglical episcopal 
dignities, offices and titles, flatly repugnant to the word of God.” 
Indeed Dr. Cook is at some pains to shew that even the majority 
who sanctioned the measure in question preserved, notwithstand- 
ing, the fundamental maxims of that presbyterian polity to which 
they had ever been warmly attached; and that, although they 
consented that such pastors and ministers as his majesty should 
at any time be pleased to invest with the office, place, and dig- 
nity, of a bishop, abbot or other prelate, should represent their 
church in parliament, they, at the same time, shewed the utmost 
aversion to admit any essential distinction amongst ministers. If 
this be a correct view of their sentiments, it must be admitted 
that they acted with much inconsistency and very little sincerity ; 
for when the assembly at Dundee, in March, 1598, gave their 
sanction to what, as Dr. Cook himself expresses it, would, not 
long before, have been considered as in direct opposition to the 
fundamental principles of presbyterian discipline, a motion ma 
by one of the members for protesting against its decisions: was 
unanimously rejected. ‘The Doctor is seldom so unsuccessful in 
argument. _ 

James was, no doubt, considerably aided in his public under- 
takings by the influence attached to his character as heir appa- 
reut of the English throne ; for it has been remarked, that ‘his 
friends in Scotland increased in number as the prospect of’ his 
succession became more certain.. The flame of disaffectiori, 
however, among the determined presbyterians, was not extin- 
guished. It was tolerably well suppressed indeed three or four 
years, with the exception of such sparks as occasionally broke 
forth in letters and votes from the friends of Melvil. Qué of 
them, in an epistle to the assembly, says, “ Is it time for us of 
the ministry to be inveigled and blindfolded with pretence of 
preferment of a small number of our brethren, and that notuto 
stand so much in the ordinance and election of the church as at 
the pleasure of the court ; to have vote im parliament, to ride with 
fool mantles, to have the titles of prelacy, and so ourselves to 
prepare for that hierarchy which the papists intend with speed to: 
enjoy.” 

malt was the state of ecclesiastical affairs in Scotland when 
James ascended the throne of Eugland. Before he left Edin- 
burgh, he delivered a speech in the High Church, making to his 

countrymen the strongest professions of his tender regard foe 
; thelg 
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their happiness, and solemnly assuring them that he would not 
change the ecclesiastical polity to which he had given his sanc- 
tion. He entered London on the 7th of May, 16038, and was 
received with the most gratifying testimonies of respect and at- 
tachment; and, in the following July, he and his were 
crowned with much solemnity by the Archbishop of Canterbury. 
—From this date the history of the Church of Scotland is im 
some measure connected with that of England ; and the facts de- 
tailed by our author throw considerable light on the sentiments 
and occurrences which fill up the annals of those bad times, in 
which our Constitution, ecclesiastical and civil, was thrown down 
to the ground. 





Art. V. An Account of the most important recent Discoveries 
and Improvements in Chemistry and Mineralogy to the 
present Lime; being an Appendix to their Dictionary of 
Chemistry and Mineralogy. By A. and C. R. Atkin. 
Arch. 1814. 

Chemical Essays, principally relating to the Arts and Manu- 
factures of the British Dominions. By Samuel Parkes, 
F. 1,8. &c. Baldwin and Co. 


WE are sensible that we are greatly in arrears in respect of 
Chemical Science; and yet, so rapid and overturning has been 
the progress of discovery in these latter umes, and so completely 
unsettied is the state of opinion among experimenters in relation 
both to fact and principle, that we have, even now, rather to ex- 
hibit a sketch of the new views which have been opened up, 
than to record any very decisive results, or to announce the 
triumph of any particular theory. 

We begin with the consideration of the very important doc- 
trines which respect affinity; by which term, we mean, both the 
ras which carries bodies to enter into chemical combination, 

also the /aw that regulates the operations of this power, par- 
ticularly with regard to the proportions in which the particles of 
matter combine chemically. 

Of the power by which bodies enter into chemical combina- 
thon, nothing till very lately was supposed to be known. = It was 
regarded as a primary and inexplicable fact in the economy of 
pature ; in the same light as we continue to view that all-power- 
ful energy to which Newton gave the name of universal attrac- 
tion, In sequence, however, of the great improvement in- 
troduced by Su Humphry Davy in the use of the galvanic ap- 
; paratus 
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paratus, and of the astonishing power with which that instru- 
ment supplies the operator in the processes of decomposition, it 
has been fondly imagmed that one step at least is gained. By 
the most skilful and fortunate expernmments it has been dis< 
covered, that the chemical affinity of bodies is closely connected 
with their electrical staies; or, in other words, that electricity 
is the agent employed by nature, in producing that species of 
action which results in chemical combination. If two bodies; 
the one positive and the other negative, e ied to each other, 
in circumstances not incompatible with the exertion of their 
respective properties, they will be found to combine chemically, 
and to exhibit qualities peculiar to substances in the neutral state. 
If, again, the two bodies be brought into the same electrical 
condition ; that is, if both be rendered negative or both positive, 
they will not enter into chemical union ; or if already combined, 
they will instantly separate from each other. ‘To generalize the : 
principle, it may be stated, that bodies, which have a chemical 
affinity for one another, are in an opposite electrical state, and, 
moreover, that the intensity of their affinity is in proportion to 
the degree in which their electrical states are different :—the 
mere negative the one, in short, and the more positive the other, 
the greater their tendency to unite, and the greater the ree 
of their union. Oxygen and acids stand on one side, and hy- 
drogen, earths, alkalies, and metals, on the other; the former 
being in the relation of negative, and, of consequence, exercising 
an affinity for the latter which are charged positively. 

As a matter of science, the doctrine now stated may be re- 
garded as very trivial, and as amounting perhaps to nothing more 
than the substitution of one term for another. It is, however, 
to this ingenious view of chemical attraction, that Sir H. Davy 
owes the splendid discoveries which he made relative to the mes | 
tallic nature of the fixed alkalies and earths, and which have pro- 
cured to him an immortal reputation. He justly conceived, that 
if the power by which bodies are maintained in chemical com- 
bination be electricity, it might be possible by applying a very 
intense electrical energy, to overcome the affinity which sub- 
sists between any two substances; and this energy he could in- . 
crease by means of galvanism almost to any extent. The result 
proved the shrewdness and accuracy of this reasoning. He 
found potash and soda to be oxides of peculiar metals; and in 
like manner, in the prosecution of his researches, he decom- 
posed the most refractory earths into oxygen and a metallic base. 
So far, then, the hypothesis seems to derive support, from facts 
brought to light by the application of its own principles; and 
the reasonings of several distinguished philosophers add no in -: 
considerable 
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considerable weight to the conclusions which have been thus le- 
gitunately formed. 

But of all the supporters of Sir Hamphry’s doctrine, Ber- 
zelius is, perhaps, the most active and decided. According to . 
this distinguished chemist, not only the affinity of bodies, but 
also their acid or alkaline nature depends upon the state of their 
electricity. If it be permanently negative, it is acid; if per- 
manently positive, it 1s alkaline. Here, however, difficulties 
start up; and when he adds, that the same body may be posi- 
tive with regard to one, and negative with regard to another 
body, he certainly does the utmost violence to the commonly 
received notions on electricity. 

M. Oersted of Berlin, published some time ago, a work which 
he entitled, “‘ Considerations on the Physical laws of Chemistry 
deduced from the new Phenomena.” Like Davy and Berzelius 
he has adopted the electrical theory of affinity ; but instead of 
imitating the cautious reserve of these philosophers, he has 
stretched their principles as far as they would go, and endea- 
voured to make his electrical hypothesis complete m all its parts. 
We give an abridged view of bis leading doctrines, agreeably to: 
the conception formed of them by Dr. Thomson im his Annals. 
of Philosophy; not having had access to the work itself, and: 
being rather unwilling to waste time in reading it. 

Oersted considers the phenomena, of electricity, galvanism, : 
magnetism, light, heat, and chemical affinity, as all depending 
on the same forces; and he attempts to show, that'the same 
cause which, in one case, produces electrical action, produces 
chemical action in another. ‘These actions are produced by two 
forces; the one negative, the other positive: which forces, 
again, are opposite to each other, and by being made to act’ 
against each other, may mutually suspend or destroy one another. 
Heat is produced by the extinction of the two forces either in 
electrical or chemical processes ; and we are given to understand 
that light is derived from the same cause. 

Acids, he further teaches, which are attracted to the same 
pole as oxygen, possess the same force with that principle ; while 
alkalies and combustible bodies which are attracted to the op- 
posite pole, possess the opposite force. It should be mentioned 
too, that he arranges chemical substances under two series; 
the first, containing the products of combustion, the second, 
supporters of combustion and combustibles. He endeavours to 
distribute the bodies in these series, in a kind of arithmetical 
progression, beginning with the most combustible bodies, as 
hydrogen, ammoma, potassium, and going on to the least com- 
bustible, as platinum, rhodium, isidim, and arriving at last at 
a body 
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a body completely incombustible, which body, in the present 
state of our knowledge, is oxygen. 
The products of combustion constitute a similar series, coms 
mencing at the most energetic’ alkalies, and passing to those 
which are more feeble, till we come to such bodies as have the 
alkaline property balanced by a countervailing acidity. Thus, 
each series is found to begin with a certain amount .of its pe- 
culiar property, which diminishes in arithmetical progression, 


and terminates by leaving the bodies possessed of the opposite ' 


property. 


mbustion sometimes gives us alkaline products, sometimes, 


acid, and sometimes neutral ones. The alkaline product, by 
combining with uxygen, loses, either in part or entirely, its free 
positive force, and passes to the order of bodies of the second 
state. The same thing happens to the negative force of the 
oxygen. 

M. Oersted ‘ascribes the phenomenon of heat to an union 
between the two opposite electric forces; and the effect is so 
much the greater, that is, the heat is so much more intense, the 
greater the obstacles are which the electricity encounters, pro- 
vided these obstacles may be overcome. ) 

According to the same author, there are certain principal com- 
binations between the electrical forces which are the same as the , 
chemical forces. The first is the combination of these fordes 
themselves ; of which the result is the contraction or reduction 
of their volume with the disengagement of light and heat. The 
second is thé combination of a product with a supporter; re- 
sulting likewise in condensation with the evolution of light and 
heat. The third principal combination is that of an acid with 
an alkali; and this is always accompanied with the disengage- 
ment of heat, but rarely with that of light. 

We have only to add, that Oersted regards the forces which 
produce electrical and chemical action, as being the same as 
those by which the mechanical. properties of bodies are pro- 
duced. Impenetrability, for example, depends on the resistance 
which the expansive power of two forces opposes to a body en- 
deavouring to penetrate the space already occupied by another 
body. Cohesion is the effect of the two forces, which attract 
each other. Universal attraction consists in the reciprocal 
action, at a distance, of the two forces, supposing the expansive 
ee a each force not to extend beyond the surface of 

ies *. 





* See Thomson’s Annals, for January, 1815. 
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It must have struck the reader, that the simplicity of Sir 
Humphry’s views 1s completely lost sight of, im the chemical 
metaphysics which we have just detailed; and we seriously ap- 
prehend, that the zeal of this Prussian ally will prove more hurt- 
ful to the cause which he has chosen to espouse, than if he had 
summoned all the science and logic of his nation, to oppugn it 
by argument. The doctrine, however, seems to gain ground 
which holds the identity of chemical affinity and electrical attrac- 
tion; and illustrated as it has been by the brilliant discoveries of 
Davy, it cannot fail to secure the attention of every philosophi- 
cal chemist. : 

What has been said relates to the power or energy which im- 
pels bodies to enter into chemical union: we have next to consi- 
der the new doctrines relative to the proportions in which sub- 
stances combine chemically. 

‘The opinions hitherto best known on this subject are those of 
Berthollet. ‘This ingenious and profound writer maintains, that 
it is the tendency of chemical attraction to combine bedies with- 
out any limits as to proportion; and that such limits, where they 
do present themselves, arise not from the nature of the thing 
itself, but from those external circumstances by which the exer- 
tion of the power in question is always modified. These cir- 
cumstances are cohesion, elasticity, fluidity and others. Inde- 
pendently of these Berthollet asserts that bodics would unite in 
proportions absolutely indefinite, and that chemical attraction, 
in all cases, operates in a ratio made up of the affinity and the 
relative quantity of matter in the masses brought into contact. 

An opinion diametrically opposite to this has been maintained 
by the most distinguished of modern chemists, Davy, Berze- 
lius, Wollaston, ‘Thomson and Dalton, namely, that substances 
unite in proportions winch are rendered definite by the sole ope- 
ration of their mutual affinity, and that all compounds of the 
same bodies are equally defined, as to the number or weight of 
their constituent particles. ‘These particles are denominated 
atoms, whence has been derived the title of the Atomic theory; 
and in relation to the leading doctrine on which it rests, it is 
also denominated the theory of definite proportions. 

It has been long known that certain substances enter into 
chemical union, in determinate proportions which never vary. 
Thus the common mineral called carbonate of lime is uniformly 
found to consist of 43.2 carbonic acid, and 57.8 hime. Sul- 
phuric acid is always composed of three parts of oxygen and 
two parts of sulphur: and carbonic acid, of 2000 oxygen and 
751 carbon. Several attempts at generalization had been niade’ 
by foreign chemists, but it was reserved for our countryman Mr. 
Dalton to explain these interesting facts by referring them to a 
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determinate law. After a most extensive and laborious induc- 
tion of particulars, Mr. D. arrived at the following conclusion, 
which may be regarded as the rule or principle for chemical com- 
bination. When two bodies combine im different proportions, 
if the quantity of one of them be assumed as a fixed number, the 
proportions of the other uniting to it, are in the simplest possible 
ratio to each other, being produced by muitiplying the lowest 
proportion by a simple integral number, as 2, 3, 4, Kc. We 
shall now quote a few illustrations of thjs rule from Dr. Aikin's 
supplement. / 


‘«‘ Ifa metal can combine chemically with different proportions 
of oxygen, if 100 of the metal take 9 of oxygen for the lowest de- 
gree of oxygenation, all the other degrees will be in the proportion 
of 100 of metal to twice 9 (18) of oxygen, or 100 of metal to three 
times 9 (27) of oxygen, or 100 of metal to four times 9 (36) of 
oxygen, &c. &c. A reason for this simplicity in the ratio of binary 
compounds, may be found in the general principle assumed by Mr. 
Dalton, which is, that in all cases, the simple elements of bodies are 
disposed to unite atom to atom singly, or, if either is in excess, 
it exceeds by a ratio, to be expressed by some simple multiple of 
the number of its atoms. 

« Hence, from the relative weights of the constituent parts of 
a compound, Mr. Dalton infers the relative weights of the ultimate 
particles or atoms of each of these parts ; and, this being found, the 
number of atoms of each constituent which enters into the formation 
of the compound particle is also deduced. 

“ Thus (taking a compound of two constituent parts A and B, 
as the simplest case,) if its elements are found by experiment to 
unite in the proportion of 5 of A to 7 of B, it is inferred by Mr. 
Dalton, that the numbers 5 and 7 express the comparative weight 
of an atom of A and B respectively. And these elements, though 
uniting in several proportions, will yet be fuund by experiment to 
be confined to either 5 A to 14, 21, 28, &c. of B, which is one 
atom of A to 2, 3, 4, &c. atoms of B; or, conversely, it will be 7 
B to 10, 15, 20, &c. of A, which is-one atom of B, to 2, %, 4, 
&c. atoms of A. It is essential to the consistency of this system, 
therefore, that there should be no other proportions of combination 
between these two elements, unless indeed it be one that is ex- 
pressed by an even sub-division of one of these proportions, 


as, for example, 5 of A, to 7, 10}, 14, &c. of B; in which case, 
the 104 being resolvable into three portions of 34 each, the num-: 


ber expressing the relative weight of an atom of B, must be re- 
duced to 34 instead of 7, and consequently the several proportions 


of 7% 10, 14, and 21 of B, will be resolved respectively, into 2, 3, 


4, and 6 atoms of B.”” 


When a compound consists of two elements in which one 
atom of each is combined, the double atom is called binary. 


The 
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The epithet ternary, is given to an atom which is composed of 
two elements, in the proportion of two atoms of the one element 
to one atom of the other: and when an atom is composed of 
three atoms of one element with one atom of the other, it is de- 
nominated quaternary. We shall subjoin a few facts abridged 
from Aikin’s appendix, for the sake of illustrating more fully ‘the 
chemical union of substances in definite proportions. 


*¢ If one measure of pure oxygen, and two measures of hydrogen, 
be mixed in a jar over mercury, and ignited by the electric spark, 
both the gases will disappear, and water will be produced. If two 
measures of each gas be used, water will be produced as before, but 
one measure of oxygen will remain. Hydrogen, therefore, in the 
composition of water, unites with oxygen in one exact proportion 
and no other. 

“‘ Ifa piece of well-burnt charcoal be confined in oxygen gas, 
and inflamed by a burning-glass, the volume of gas is not altered 
when again cooled, but the whole is converted into carbonic-acu- 
gas. Ifmore oxygen be present than is necessary for the con- 
sumption of the charcoal, the product will be carbonic-acid-gas and 
an excess of oxygen; if there is less oxygen than will consume the 
charcoal, carbonic acid alone will be produced, and part of the 
charcoal will remain unconsumed, 

‘ The combination of two elements, in several definite propor- 
tions, is very happily shown by the various compounds of hydrogen 
and azote. These are nitrous oxyde, nitrous gas, and nitrous-acid- 
fas. 

If two measures of nitrous oxyde and two measures of hydrogen 
are ignited by the electric spark, the product is water, and two 
measures of azote remain. Now, as water is produced by two 
measures of hydrogen and one of oxygen, the nitrous oxyde here 
employed must have consisted of two measures of azote with one 
of oxygen, condensed into the space of one measure. 

“ If charcoal is ignited i in two measures of nitrous gas, the pro- 
ducts are one measure of carbonic-acid-gas, and one measure of 
azote. Hence, as carbonic-acid-gas always occupies the same 
volume as the oxygen of which it is formed, nitrous gas consists 
of equal volumes of oxygen and oi azote, not condensed by their 
union. 

‘* If two measures of nitrous gas be mixed over water, with one 
measure of oxygen gas, both of them totally disappear, and a so- 
lutien of nitrous-acid-gas in water is the result.” 


We cannot enter into the detail of Berzelius’s numerous ex- 
periments, which were instituted, with the express view, of il- 
lustrating the important doctrine of definite proportions. We 
confine ourselves to one example, namely, the combination of 
lead and oxygen. Lead, it is well known, admits three degrees 

ot 
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of oxygenation, denominated, the yellow, the red, and the 
brown. 

For the yellow oxyde, some pure lead was dissolved in nitric 
acid, evaporated, and ignited; a hundred parts of metal thus 
gained 7.8 of oxygen. ‘The red oxyde contains, to an hundred 
of metal, 11.07 of oxygen. The brown oxyd contains, to an 
hundred of metal, 15.6 of oxygen. Therefore, these portions 
of oxygen, viz. 7.8, 11.07, and 15.6, are respectively in the 
proportions of 1, 14, and 2. | 

This distinguished chemist has prosecuted a series of experi- 
ments on almost every substance which is susceptible of analysis ; 
and from the uniformity of the results which he has obtained, 
he considers himself entitled to establish the two following pro- 
positions, as axioms or first truths in chemical science. 


‘« Ist. In all compounds of inorganic matter, one of the constitu- 
ents is always in the state of asingle atom. According to this axiom, 
no inorganic compound is ever made up of two atoms of A united 
with three atems of B, or of three atoms of A united with four 
atoms of B; but always of one atom of A united with one, two, 
three, four, &c. atoms of B. This axiom, if it holds good, ob- 
serves Dr. Thomson, greatly simplifies the doctrine of atomic com- 
bination, as far as inorganic bodies are concerned, and reduces the 
whole to a state of elementary facility. 

“© 2d. When an acid unites with a base, the oxygen in the acid 
is always a multiple of the oxygen in the base, by a whole num- 
ber, and generally by the number denoting the atoms of oxygen 
in the acid. ‘Thus, sulphuric acid contains three atoms of ox- 
ygen: 100 parts of it contain 60 parts of oxygen, and 100 parts 
of sulphuric acid combine with and saturate a quantity of base 
which contains 20 parts of oxygen. Now 20 multiplied by three, 
the number of atoms of oxygen in sulphuric acid, makes 60, the 
quantity of oxygen in 100 parts of sulphuric acid.”’ 


Perhaps the analyses achieved by the Swedish philosopher, 
hardly warrant a generalization, so extensive; still as no excep- 
tions have been hitherto advanced, the axioms now stated seefn 
justly entitled to the attention of experimenters. It must ap- 
pear evident from what we have brought forward on the sub- 
ject of affinity, that the leading principles of chemistry are, at 
this moment, greatly unsettled; and, as always happens on such 
occasions, we find men of genius giving full scope to their fan- 
cies, and supplying with theory and hypothesis, the want of es- 
tablished truths. Amid this overthrow and confusion, however, 
we are consoled by the important consideration, that, in these 
tines, the love of theory does not obstruct the progress of know- 
ledge, and that all the beauties aud conveniency of the Lavoise- 
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rian system itself have not dissuaded those even who were most 
smitten with its charms, from shaking its foundation. We al. 
Jude to the new doctrines relative to the acidifying principle, 

suggested by the recent discoveries in France and England. 
Ever since oxygen gas was made known, and its properties 
developed, by Priestley and Scheele, chemistry has mamtained a 
systematic form ; all the processes of combustion, and the form- 
ation of acids, being referred to the presence of that powerful 
agent alone. Nor was it till very lately that this doctrine was 
called in question, and the simplicity of wew on which it is 
founded, boldly pronounced inconsistent with certain facts which 
the progress of the science had brought to light. In prosecuting 
some investigations relative to muriatic acid, Sir H. Davy was 
led to doubt the received opinions, as to the nature of this sub- 
stance ; and instead of regarding it as a simple body, he found 
reason to believe, that it is a compound of oxymuriatic acid and 
hydrogen. ‘To the former, which, in place of being compounded 
of muriatic acid and oxygen, he asserts to be elementary; he 
has, with a reference to its colour, given the name of CHLORINE, 
and, im the course of his experiments, he has discovered, that in 
forming acids, and in other of its functions, this new-named 
agent is analogous to oxygen. We need hardly detail the cir- 
cumstances which led to this opinion. It must be generally 
known, that it originated in certam facts with regard to the re- 
lation which muriatic acid bears to water. On submitting 
potassium to the action of muriatic-acid-gas, Sir Humphry found 
that a large quantity of hydrogen was produced, and, on applying 
heat, violent ignition was occasioned; muriate of potash was 
formed; the acid gas disappeared; and from one third to one 
fourth of us volume of hydrogen remained: from which he m- 
ferred, that muriatic-acid-gas must contain, at least, one eighth 
or one tenth of its weight of water, and that the water oxygenates, 
in the experiment, a quantity of potassium sufficient to absorb 

the whole of the acid. 

rom a great variety of experiments THeNnarp and 
Gay-Lussac imagined they had succeeded in proving that 
muriatic acid gas contains (1.25 of its weight and water ; but all 
their efforts to separate it from the water, and present it in an 
imsulated state were completely fruitless. It st appear, hows 
ever, that a certain quantity of water, or of the elements of wa- 
ter, is necessary to its existence in a gaseous state, for sold 
potash, lime, dry muriate of lime, and extreme cold, were in 
vain applied to render it dry. They tried the metals on oxy- 
muriatic acid, but they became oxydated and combined with the 
acid; they then employed sulphurets, but instead of muriatic 
acid, they obtained a particular compound of sulphur with muria- 
8 toe 
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tic acid and oxygen. Phosphorus did not abstract the oxygen, 
but combined with the oxymuniatic acid, forming a liquor simi- 
lar to that which they had before discovered in distilling phos- 
phorus with muriate of mercury. The last attempt thus made 
to decompose the oxymuriatic acid, was, by passing it over cal- 
cined charcoal at a red heat ; and as charcoal exerts a strong at- 
traction for oxygen, it was expected that the muriatic acid would 
be left in an insulated state. At first, from the residue of hy- 
drogen evolved by the charcoal, the oxymuriatic acid was con- 
verted into muriatic ; but as soon as the hydrogen was exhausted, 
the acid passed over unchanged, proving, in the most positive 
manner, that charcoal does not decompose it. ‘Thus, were they 
carried to adopt the opinien stated above, that muriatic acid can- 
not exist in the gaseous state without a portion of combined 
water ; and even to suggest the notion so ably maintained by 
Davy, that oxymuriatic acid is a simple body, and that muriate 
acid is compounded of it and hydrogen. 

All the experiments we have just recorded were gone over by 
Sir Humphrey; and others equally ingenious were instituted by 
him with the same views, but no approach was made to the de- 


composition of the oxymuriatic acid. Holding it, therefore, 
as an elementary body, 


“ May we not,” says he, “ regard it as a peculiar acidifying 
principle, forming compounds with combustible bodies, analogous to 
acids containing oxygen, or to oxides in their properties and pow- 
ers of combination, but differing trom them in being for the most part 
decomposable in water ? On this idea, muriatic.acid may be consi- 
dered as having hydrogen for its basis, and oxymusiatic acid for 
its acidifying principle. The substance formed by the action of 
oxymuriatic acid on phosphorus may be regarded in a similar point 
of view, the phosphorus being its base and the oxymuriatic acid 
its acidifying principle. And the combinations of oxymuriatic 
acid with metals would be considered as a class of bodies, related 
more to oxyds than acids in their power of attraction ®. 


Dr. Murray, of Edinburgh, as far as we know, is the most 
enlightened as well as the most determined antagonist that Sir 
Humphrey bas had to encounter, on the ground of the new 
theory. We have no intention of following them through the va- 
nous stages of the controversy which ensued upon the publica- 
tion of the paper to which we have just referred; but in justice 
to the subject we shall state one or two of the arguments which 
Dr. M. urged against the notion of chlorine being a simple body. 

In the first place, the Doctor maintains, that no conclusive 





* See Philosophical Transactions, 1810. 
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proof has been brought forward of Sir H. Davy’s theory, as all 
the facts which he has stated admit of bemg explained with just 
as much facility on the common doctrine. This, hie asserts, is the 
case with the leading experiment, of muriatic acid gas bemg formed 
without any sensible production of water, when oxymuriatic 
acid gas and hydrogen are submitted to mutual action. Sir 
Humphrey regards this as a direct combination of the two gases, 
oxymuriatic acid being supposed to be a simple body ; but the re- 
sult is equally well explained on the common doctrine, that oxy- 
muriatic acid is a compound of muriatic acid and oxygen, and 
that its oxygen combines with the hydrogen forming water which 
the muriatic acid holds incombination. And the circumstance 
that this compound remains in the gaseous form, is of no im- 
portance with regard to the conclusion ; for it is just as probable 
a priori, that muriatc acid, combined with a certain quantity of 
water, should be gaseous, as that it should be liquid or solid. 

Sir H. Davy argues, and we think conclusively, that there is 
no proof of the existence of oxygen in oxymuriatic acid, (or 
chlorine) or of water im muriatic acid gas, and every substance 
not proved to be a compound is, in the system of modern che- 
mistry, held to be simple. Dr. Murray admits as a fact, that 
from the mutual action of oxymuriatic acid and hydrogen mue 
riatic acid gas is formed ; but that they are the elements of mu- 
riatic acid is, he says, a very different proposition, being only an 
inference which may turn out to be true or false, as shall be de- 
termined by further investigation. 


“In the second place, there are facts,” continues Dr. Murray, 
* explained by the common doctrine, which Sir Humphrey’s hy- 
pothesis does not explain. A striking instance of this kind is 
that which Sir H. himself mentions as having first led him to doubt 
of the existence of oxygen in oxymuriatic acid,—namely, the non- 
action of oxymuriatic acid on charcoal, even at the most intense 
heat. What is singular enough,” adds Dr. M. “ this admits of no 
explanation on the hypothesis which it led him to adopt ; for if 
oxymuriatic acid be a principle analogous to oxygerr in its gene- 
ral relations, exerting, like it, attractions to inflammable bodies, and 
combining with them, why should it not combine with charcoal? 
In the decomposition of oxymuriatic acid, the muriatic acid must 
either become insulated , in which case a certain portion of water 
is necessary to its consitution, or it remains in combination with 
the oxydated product of the decomposing substance. Hydrogen 
eilects its decomposition in the former mode, attracting its oxygen, 
and by combining with this forms the water which the muriatic 
acid requires. Metals, sulphur, and phosphorus, decompose it by 
the latter method, the substances formed by their oxydation come 
bining with the real acid. But charcoal can act in neither mode, 
for it cannot supply the necessary portion of water to render oe 
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lated the muriatic acid, nor does its oxydated product, whether 
oxyde or acid, exert any affinity to muriatic acid. Charcoal, 
therefore, is the only substance exerting an attraction to oxygen 
which is incapable of decomposing oxymuriatic acid; and thus,”’ 
continues Dr. M. * not only is this apparent anomaly, which, 
on the one doctrine, has been stated as an ultimate fact, unsus¢ 
ceptible of explanation, satisfactorily accounted for on the other, 
but it becomes a proof of its truth, an instantia crucis, a de- 
duction from the theory corresponding with the fact; while in the 
opposite system, it is neither what ought to be looked for, nor is 
it by any additional hypothesis capable of being explained.” 


Dr. Murray further maintains, 


* That according to the common opinion, the explanations con- 
nected with the result in question, are simple and conformable to 


analogous cases of chemical action, while on the opposite doctrine, ' 


they are complicate, and at variance with the most extensive and 
well established analogies. In the former, muriatic acid, like other 
acids, is held capable of combining with salifiable bases, and form- | 
ing neutral compounds ; the productien of water which attends 
their formation is, like a similar production of water in the combi- 
nations of other acids with the same bases, considered as the libe- 
ration of the water with which the acid had been combined. Nor 
does the hypothesis of Sir H. Davy derive any support from its 
conformity to a general system, being adapted only to a very limited 
class of phenomena, those relating to muriatic acid alone. Were 
oxymuriatic acid an acidifying principle like oxygen, it ought to 
form acids when it combines with other inflammable bases ; but, on 
the contrary, it exists in the composition of no acid but the mu- 
riatic, and forms no acid in the proper sense of the term, except 
in its supposed combination with hydrogen. There is, therefore.’? 
concludes Dr. M. “ no generalization in this case, but rather an 
evident adaptation of an hypothesis to phenomena, which are at 
least equally explained in conformity with a general system*.” 


Without taking notice of other objections brought forward 
by Berzelius, as well as by several correspondents in the perio- 
dical journals, we may ak observe, that the discovery of 
Iodine, a substance completely analogous in its properties to 
chlorine, has now placed beyond all doubt the opinion which 


has been fast gaining ground, that there are more than one acie 


difying and incombustible principle. This substance was disco- 
vered at Paris by M. Courtois, a practical chemist, at the close 
of 1813, and has been fully explained and made the subject of 
experiment, by the most competent analysers in France or Eng- 


| 





*See Dr. Murray’s Supplement, and Nicholson's Journal, 
VOL. ¥. FEB. 1916. N land. 
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laud. We shall describe its properties hereafter ; meantime, we 
cannot help remarking, that it affords the strongest support to 
Sir H. Davy’s reasoning in relation to chlorine. The prevailing 
opiuion, too, among chemists at present, is, that the fluoric 
principle, or fluorine, is likewise a simple supporter of combus- 
tion, and capable of combining, like oxygen, with salifiable 
bases ; so that instead of one acidifying and incombustible sub- 
stance, a doctrine which coustitutes the very foundation of the 
Lavoiserian system, we have three or four such substances, 

It remains that we give a short view of the combinations formed 
by chlorine and iodine with the metals and other bodies, and also 
of the new nomenclature which the progress of the science has 
rendered necessary. It is expedient, however, to mention, in 
the mean time, that when a metal combines with two doses of 
chlorine, these combinations are denoted by changing the ter- 


‘mination of the Latin word, by which the metal is known, into 


ane, and anea. ‘Thus the first compound of iron and chlorine 
is called ferrune, and the second ferranea *. 

1. Copper admits of two proportions of chlorine. Cuprane, 
the first of these, may be obtained by heating together two parts 
of oxymuriatic of mercury, and one part of copper filings. It 
is insoluble in water, effervesces in nitric acid, dissolves in muri- 
atic acid, from which it is precipitated by water, in the state of 
white powder. 

Cupranea is formed by heating cuprane in chlorine gas. It 
is a yellow powder, absorbs water from the air, 1s decomposed 
by a strong heat, and converted imto cuprane, even when heated 
in. chlorine gas. 

2. ‘Lin, like copper, forms two compounds with chlorine, stan- 
nane and stunnanea. ‘The first is of a grey colour, and of a re- 
sinous lustre and fracture. ‘The second, long known as the liquor 
of Lihavius, requires no description. 

S. lron likewise combines in two proportions, constituting, as 
mentioned above, ferrane and ferranea. ‘The former is of a 
greyish colour and metallic splendour, dissolving easily in water ; 
the latter is a volatile substance, and dissolves in water, forming 
the red muriate of iron, 

4. Manganese admits only one proportion of chlorine, and 
this combination is usually effected by evaporating to dryness the 
white muriate of that metal, and heating the residue to redness, 
in a glass tube with a very small orifice. It is a beautiful sub- 


stance, and denominated, in the new nomenclature, manga- 
nesane. 








* See Phil. Transactions, 1812. 
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5. "Fhe compound of chlorine and lead, p/umbane is obtained 
by fusing the muriate of lead in a glass tubes Its properties 
are familiar to every one. | 

6. Chlorine and zine combine in ofe proportion, forming zin- 
cane. This isa very deliquescenf substance, and is. incapable 
of standing the operation of so strong a heat as is necessary to 
sublime it. It melts before it is red hot, and on cooling be. 
comes viscid. é 

7. The compound of chlorine and arsenic (arsenicane) was 
formerly called the fuming liquor of arsenic. It is obtained by 
burning arsenic in chlorine gas. It dissolves sulphur and phos- 
phorus while hot, but deposites them as it cools. 

8. Antimoniane is the uew term for the substance com- 
pounded of antimony and chlorine. It is the “ butter of anti- 
mony, of the shops, and requires no description. 

9. Bismuth and chlorine unite in one proportion, and form 
bismuthane. It is got by distilling two parts of the oxymuriate 
of mercury and one part of bismuth. It is of a greyish white 
colour, opake, uncrystallized, and of a granular texture *. 

Chlorine, however, is not confined in its combinations to the 
metals. It enters into union with oxygen in two different pro- 
portions, producing what are called by Gay-Lussac, ch/orous, 
and ch/oric acids. The former of these is denominated by Davy, 
enchlorine. ‘This gas is distinguished by the facility with which 
it explodes, not unfrequently on the mere transference from one 
vessel to another, and always on the application of a very gentle 
heat: hence the danger of operating on it in large quantities. 
By explosion in a close vessel, it is resolved into chlorine and 
oxygen. Itis partially decomposed by water, and oxygen is set 
free: mercury produces a very slight decomposition. 

Chiorine forms with azote a new and very striking compound, 
which will not fail to be celebrated as having cost an eye to M. 
Dulong, the discoverer, and as having nearly entailed on Sir H. 
Davy a similar sacrifice. From the memoirs of these chemists 
we learn, that azote and chlorine have no perceptible action on 
each other when in the gaseous form, but when the latter is pas- 
sed through a solution of the nitrate of ammonia, it is rapidly 
absorbed, and a film collects on the surface, which is soon re- 
solved into distmet drops of a yellowish oil, that sinks to the 
bottom of the liquid. This is the detonating substance in ques 
tion. Its smell is excessively unpleasant, resembling that of the 
compound formed by carbonic oxyde and chlorine. When it is’ 
merely brought in contact with certain combustible matters it 





* See Annals of Philosophy, 1813, and Phil. Transactions, 1812. 
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explodes violently, even without increasing the temperature. Its 
explosion is excessively violent when it touches phosphorus or 
phosphorised alcohol ; but it has no effect on muriatic or sul- 
phuric acid, on zinc, tinfoil, or sulphur. The danger attending 
every process of analysis or acenttaite has, perhaps, occa- 
sioned some degree of obscurity as to several of its properties ; 
there can be no doubt, however, that its constituent parts are 
chlorine and azote. 

With carbonic oxyde chlorine forms a peculiar compound to 
which Mr. John Davy has given the name of phosgene gas. 
When equal volumes of these substances, well dried, are mixed 
together in an exhausted gas receiver with a stop cock, and pro- 
per means used to exclude moisture, and thus exposed about a 
quarter of an hour to bright sunshine, the colour of the chlo- 
rie disappears ; on Opening the stop-eock over dry mercury, an 
absorption of one-half of the original bulk takes place, and the 
remaining gas is the compound mentioned above. It is ex- 
tremely pungent and suffocating, and 100 cubic inches of it 
weigh 105-97 grains. 

Chlorine also combines with sulphur when it is passed over 
what is called the “ flowers of sulphur.” This compound is also 
obtained by heating sulphur in a retort filled with chlorine. It is 
called by Sir H. Davy su/phurane, on the ground formerly 
alluded to. We have just time to add, that chlorine combines 
with phosphorus, and forms salts with sodium and potassium, 
the one the dry muriate of potash, and the other the muriate of 
soda. 

We now come to iodine, on which we shall not long detain 
our readers. It has been already observed, that this is a sub- 
stance very analogous to oxygen and chlorine, and that no method 
has yet succeeded for its decomposition. The following notices 
relative to it are abridged from the Philosophical Transactions 
for 1814. 


+ Iodine absorbs chlorine, and forms a solid volatile substance of 
n yellow colour. When this compound dissolves in water, it 
forms an acid, to which the name of chlorienie acid has been 

iven. 

‘«« When heated in oxygen gas, or brought in contact with red- 
hot hyperoxymuriate of potash, iodine undergoes no change. 
When it is passed over hot potassium, that metal burns with a pale 
blue flame; no gas is given out, but a, white substance is formed 
soluble in water, and fusible at a red heat, 

“ lodine combines very readily with phosphorus, producing heat 
without light. When the iodine is in excess, a red volatile solid is 
produced: when the phosphorus is in excess, the compound is 
more fixed. An acid gas evolved during the combination, shen 
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able by water and by mercury, is called Aydrionic acid, as being a 
compound of iodine and hydrogen. 


“With potash and soda iodine readily combines, forming with 
each two saline compounds ; the first, composed of oxygen, iodine, 
and the alkaline base, is analogous to the hyperoxymuriats of pot- 
ash; the second is more soluble, and is a compound of iodine and 
the metallic base of the alkalies. Similar compounds are obtained 
of iodine and barytes, and probably of all the alkaline earths. 

** Jodine, when passed in the form of vapour over red-hot potash, 
expels oxygen. Chlorine, on the other hand, sets iodine free from 
almost all its compounds. In general, however, it is driven off from 
sary okey and sulphur by oxygen. 

** When put into ammonia, iodine forms a black powder, which 
detonates when dry. This, according to Sir H. Davy, is a com- 
pound of iodine and azote. Mercury absorbs nearly three-fourths 
of its weight of iodine. ‘The weight of an atom is about 11.75.” 


As soon as the progress of discovery had led chemists to sus- 
pect that oxygen is not the only supporter of combustion, and the 
sole principle of acidity, it became requisite no longer to em- 
ploy a language which involved in all its expressions a doctrine 
nr wd inconsistent with facts. Sir H. Davy, as we have 
already mentioned, constructed a system of terns whereby to deé- 
note the combinations of chlorine with the metals, sulphur, phos- 
phorus, and some others. ‘The principle upon which be pro- 
ceeded was to change the Latin termination of the substance 
combining with chlorine into ane when the combination was 
confined to one proportion, and to substitute the syllables anea, 
when it was intended to express the second state, or greater de- 
gree of acidity, Dr.Thomson objected to this view of a sup- 
plementary nomenclature, preferring the obvious method sug- 
gested by the present usage of the Lavoiserian school ; and as 
chlorine is avowedly analogous in its properties to oxygen, we 
can see no good reason for departing from the principle on which 
these properties are so admirably denoted and graduated. In- 
stead, therefore, of phosphorane, this ingenious writer recom- 
mends ch/oride of igloos, and instead of argentane, chlo- 
ride of silver. When there are two proportions in the combi- 
nation, Dr. 'T’. makes use of the prefixes pro (for proto) and per: 
thus mstead of stannane and stannanea, he says prochloride of 
tin and perchloride of tin. Nothing, however, is yet decidedly 
fixed on this important subject, and it cannot fail to be ex- 
tremely puzzling to a beginner in the science to find the sume 
thing under three or four different names. Thus common table 
éalt will meet his eye, first as muriate of soda, next as sddane, 
and lastly as chloride of sodium; and, what is pecubarly unfor- 
tunate, every turn of expression here involves a theory. 

From the brief sketch we have presented of the state of opi- 
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nion among chemists, it must be very evident, that -the princi- 
ples of their science are quite unhinged. The beautiful and 
compacted system of the French school has fallen down into a 
mass of disjointed facts. Chaos has returned ; the light is again 
mingled with the darkness, and the work of the sixth day more 
than of the first, is without form aud void. The doctrines which 
respected aflinity aud combustion were apparently the best esta- 
blished in the whole science : they were the pillars of the temple. 
Chemistry was regarded as a great work at unity in itself; it was 
named as a model for all other scientitic pursuits. Physics could 
boast of nothing so complete in any other department. Astro- 
nomy has its comets; but chemistry seemed to have no anomaly, 
no eccentric phenomena. Lt was, in short, at once the best 
specimen of natural philosophy, and of a rattonal logic. 

Amid the ruins of this fair system, however, let us repeat our 
satisfaction at the bold and unfettered spirit of liberty which every 
where pervades modern science. The influence of authority has 
passed away: and, in these times, we have seen a tower of 
streugth fall to the earth in a moment, which, in the days of our 
forefathers would have imprisoned the human mind for ages. 
The tuth of nature alone commands reverence now ; and that 
alone 1s deemed fair and precious, which bears examination, and 
approves its consistency with fact—Much remains to be done 
in this wide field, but the labourers are able, and their industry 
slacks not. | 

This recalls to our memory the labourers whose names stand 
at the head of this article.—It was impossible to enter upon a 
regular review of their books, for the one is the supplement to a 
dictionary, and the other treats of every thing that will help to 
fillup apage. We are aware that Mr. Parkes is a chemical 
manufacturer, and therefore can have no fault to find with him 
tor making books on chemistry. If his essays sell, however, we 
maust congratulate him on having found a more potent agent than 
the famed desideratum of the alchemists; he can turn paper 
into gold. Is it the Jove of science that produces such books! 


Pshaw ! 


— 





Art. VI. De la Littérature du Midi de P Europe. Par S. C. L, 


Simonde de Sismondi, &c. &c. 


(Concluded from our last, page 49.) 


THE origin of the tales recorded by the Romance writers, nay, 
the origin of the composition itself, which we now call Romance, 
puust be deduced from the tournaments and justs, which was, for 


a long 
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a long time, the favorite amusement of all the ancient knights : 
therefore, if, in any possible way, we can ascertain the origin 
of these military pastimes, we shall also fix that of the tales 
which they produced ; but, unfortunately, at the very first start. 
ing of the question, we find ourselves lost in darkness, and the 
writers, who have pretended to develope the matter and lead us to 
the truth, have all gone very far astray from the right road. In- 
stead of endeavouring to enlighten their reader, they seem desire 
ous only to inspire him with the same esprit de corps by which 
they were animated; since the only object which, generally 
speaking, they all have had in view, has been to establish the 
pre-eminence of their respective nations. ‘The French, in fact, 
pretend that the inventor of them was Godfrey IL. a prince of 
their nation, and Lord of Previlly, who died in the year 1066; 
and from whom is descended the family of Vendomme. The 
Germans, on the contrary, assert, that the institution of the 
tournaments is due to Henry ['Oisselleurs, who lived in the 
year 954, that is at least a century before the French Godfrey. 
Our own nation also puts in her claun, by refering the origin 
of the justs to our celebrated king Arthur, who reigned in 
the year 493, nearly six centuries before the French Godfrey, 
and more than four before the German Henry. To com- 
plete the whole, M. Sismondi comes in with the rest, and, 
under the appellation of romance, he ascribes the whole credit 
to the Normans. 

We shall not trouble either ourselves or our readers to analyze 
the opinion of M. Sismondi and ascertain its probability. As he 
has not thought proper to communicate any thing about the 
authority on which he has grounded bis system, we shall leave 
him in the same darkness with which he has been pleased to sur- 
round himself. Consequently, we shall confine our observations 
to the pretensions of the French, German, and English, who all 
produce their arguments, their authorities, and their chronicles, 
‘All these nations severally call on the Ltalians, and endeavour to 
establish their respective claims on the authority of the best 
writers of that country. ‘Thus the Ltalians, being made arbiters 
and judges, we may consider their opinion as a verdict; and 
though we shall acknowledge with Andres, Tiraboschi, and 
Crescimbeni, that they have received from the Germans the in- 
stitution of tournaments, yet, upvo the authonty of the same 
writers, we shall assert, that to our king Arthur, or rather to his 
descendants, we must refer the origin of the round table; that is 
the very origin of these military establishments. The fact is, that 
very early after the year 1000, we find at the court of many 
princes of Europe different round tables instituted upon the same 


plan as that of King Arthur ; and there is some ground to believe 
that 
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hat this round table had its origin in England, but not before 
the ninth century. It is attributed to King Arthur, not. be- 
cause he was the real inventor of such an institution, but because 
being a prince of great reputation, he was considered by his pos- 
terity as the greatest protector of chivalry. 

Had not the want of information put it out of our power to 
ascertain the real origin of tournaments and justs, we might per- 
haps trace them to the fights of the Roman gladiators, rendered 
less despicable, and, by degrees, more honorable. On the other 
hand, if we consider that these fights of the Roman gladiators 
were derived from nearly a similar institution of more ancient 
times, to cast to the wild beasts all those who had infringed the 
laws of the country, then the origin of justs and tournaments will 
be lost in the obscurity of time. 

Why this institution should be called the Round Table of 
King Arthur is a matter of equal controversy. Lesly, in his 
history, asserts it to have been a real table, and gravely assures us 
that he has seen it at Winchester, with the names of many knights 
still engraved on its border. ‘The celebrated Laurey relates the 
same thing as an historical fact ; but Camden, with less credulity, 
and a great deal more of criticism, observes, that this round 
table of Winchester shewed a more modern taste than what we 
discover in the works of the seventh century; and the famous 
Papebrok has proved, with a great deal of erudition, that, be- 
fore the tenth century, no one knew any thing about chivalry in 
Europe. ‘To this we may add the authority of Jovius, who 
dates the establishment of the Round ‘Table about the age of 
Frederic Barbarousse, 

The fact is, we have received such an institution from the 
Arabians. Amongst them, as afterwards amongst us, the Round 
Table was a military exercise, a mere just of two knights, while, 
in tournaments, they fought in troops; and, as afterwards, they 
went to a banquet with the person who had given this en- 
tertainment, to avoid quarrel for precedency, the table was 
round. 

These tournaments and justs gave occasion to the poets and 
to the prose writers, who flourished in Provence, to celebrate 
these knightly achievements. ‘The poets especially, having re- 
course to memoirs of Arabian imagination, began to aggrandize 


_ these deeds of valour ; and as these tournaments had originally 


been friendly meetings, on some great occasions, to shew the 
dexterity of the kmghts in gaining the highest reward which was 
bestowed on them by the hand of beauty, the poets described 
them as pitched battles between the warriors of one nation 
against those of another ; and by intermixing with them mon- 
sters, giants, and enchantments, they gave origin to those fabulous 

books 
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books which we now mean under the name of Romances of 
Chivalry. 

It is generally asserted, that the earliest romance that was ever 
written was a book of chronicle, or a history of the achievements 
of King Arthur, under the title of Round Tubie. It is gene- 
rally attributed to Telesinus, who flourished about the year 540; 
and for this reason we are inclined to believe it to have been a 
production of later ages. For as it is demonstrated that the 
tournaments and justs, or rather the institution itself of the Round 
Table, did not take place before the ninth century; so we can 
with safety asseft, that the book which treated of this institution 
could not have been written before the institution itself had been 
established. We find, in fact, among the MSS. which Queen 
Christina bequeathed to the Vatican Library, a romance of 
King Arthur, nearly five hundred years old, and written in the 
Provencal language. It is true that many authors, and M. Sis- 
mondi with the rest, pretend that this Provencal romance of King 
Arthur was a translation of that which had been written by ‘Tele- 
sinus more than 300 years before ; but as this opinion rests upon 
the slight basis of supposition, and no one has seen as yet this 
Chronicle of Telesinus, we may be allowed to stick to facts, and 
doubt the existence of the book altogether. 

Besides, as this Provengal romance of King Arthur does not 
appear to be the original copy, would it not be more reasonable 
to suppose it to have been a transcript of a still older Provengal 
manuscript, without being a translation of that which was written 
by Telesinus? And, indeed, if we consider the litte intercourse 
that then must have existed among distant nations, the ignorance 
of the times, on which account the cultivation of foreign languages 
was next to impossible, and the earliest date in which the ‘Trou- 
badours began to flourish, we shall be convinced that it is by far 
more reasonable to suppose this romance to have been written 
during the first part of the twelfth century, that is, about 200 
years after the institution of justs and tournaments, which were 
the very subject of this chronicle. 

As to the chronicle of the good Archbishop Turpin, all the 
world knows it to be a production of a monk of the thirteenth 
century. It is to be found in the Schardii rerum Germanicarum 
quatuor vetustiores Chronographi, Frankfort, 1556, in folio. So 
that even this table may be considered as it is, a production of 
the Troubadours. 

Such is the fact concerning the origin of Romances of Chivalry, 
and, from this short but plain statement, the reader will be able to 

udge of the degree of credit which is due to the system which 

{. Sismondi has been pleased to lay down. 


What he says concerning the origin of the sacred mysteries 
‘stands 
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stands on no better ground ; it does stall more convince us, that, 
i our author had beev acquamted with the classical works which 
the French possess, on the modern literature of their nation, he 
would perhaps have written less ; but he would have been less 
visionary, and by far more correct ; at all events, he would have 
altogether relinquished bis system concerning the origin of Chi- 
valry, Romance, and Mysteries. 


“ Tl appartenait aux Vrangais de découvrir les premiers cette 
vie nouvelle qu'on pouvait donner aux ouvrages de l'esprit, par la 
representation dramatique. Ils avaient defini la poésie et les beaux- 
arts, en les nommant des arts d’imitation; tandis que les autres 
nations les considéraient comme une effusion des sentimens du 
ewur: ils avaicnt beaucoup plus cherché dans leurs récits, dans 
leurs romans, dans leurs fabliaux, a revétir avec vérité le caractére 
d@autrui, qu’a se developper cux-mémes, Ce furent eux encore 
qui, dans le temps od le theatre des anciens était complitement 
oublic, inventérent les premiers de mettre sous les yeux te specta- 
teurs rassembles, ou les grands evenemens qui ont accompagne 
Vétablissement de la religion chretienne, ou les mystéres dont elle 
erdonne la croyance, ou meme les faits particuliers de la vie 
domestique, qui pouvaient appreter a rire, aprés des contemplations 
plus séricuses. Avee le meme genre de talent avec lequel ils 
avaient versitic une longue histoire dans le genre héroique, ou une 
anecdote dans le genre bouffon, ils versifierent encore des sujets 
de méme nature, dans un metre tout sembable, mais en faisant 
parler & son tour chaque interlocuteur ; et ils laissérent, a ceux 
qui devaient réciter ces poésies dialoguées, le soin de leur donner 
Yaccent de la vérité, et le prestige du spectacle. 

“ Les premiers, qui éveillérent attention du peuple par ces 
compositions a plusieurs personnages, furent des pélerins revenant 
de la Terre-Sainte, qui mettafent ainsi sous les yeux de leurs com- 
patriotes ce qa'ils avaient vu de leurs propres yeux, et que tout le 
monde desiraut connaitre. On croit que c’est dans le douziéme, 
ou tout au moins dans le treiziéme siécle, qu’on vit les premiéres 
de oes representations dramatiques, exécutees dans les carrefours. 
Mais ce fut seulement a la fin du quatorziéme siécle qu’une com- 
pagnie de pélerins, qui avaient solennise, par un brillant spectacle, 
les noces de Charles VI. et d’Isabeau de Bavidre, s'éetablit a Paris 
d'une maniére stable, et entreprit d’amuser le public par des re- 
presentations régulicres. On la nomma la Confrérie de la Passion, 

arce que la plus celébre de leurs spectacles devoit reprisenter le 
Mystére de la Passion. 

* Ce mystére, le plus ancien de tous les ouvrages dramatiques, 
depuis le renouvellement de la civilisation, comprend l'histoire en- 
tigre de Notre Seigneur, depuis son baptéme jusqu’a sa mort. I! 
est trop long pour pouvoir étre representé en un seul jour; aussi 
continuait-on la representation d'un jour a l'autre, et divisait-on le 
mystére enticr en un certain nombre de journées, dont chacune 

comprenait 
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comprenait le travail ou la représentation d’un jour. Ce nom de 
journce pour les divisions des pidces de théatre, qui a éte aban- 
donne en France avec les mystéres, est demeur¢ dans la langue 
espagnule, od l'on a oublié son origine. ar antcecsinge Aept per- 
sonnes paraissaient successivement dans le mystére de la Passion : 
parmi alles on voyait les trois personnes de la Trinite, six anges ou 
archanges, douze apdtres, six diables, Hérode avec toute sa coyr, 
et beaucoup de personnages de l’invention du pote. Des machines 
hardies paraissent avoir ¢té employées pour donner a la représenta- 
tion toute la pompe qu’on reserve aujourd’hui aux opéras; plu- 
sieurs scdnes paraissent avoir ¢té chantées; il y a méme des 
cheeurs, et le mélange des vers semble indiquer une connaissance 
assez exacte de l'harmonie du langage. Quelques caractires sont 
bien tracés; quelques scenes ont de la grandeur, de la rapidité, ou 
un effet tragique; et quoique la pice retombe souvent dans le lan- 
gage le plus trivial et le plus trainant, qu’on y voie enchainées les 
scones les plus absurdes, on ne peut méeconnaitre un grand talent 
dans la conception de ce terrihle drame, qui devangait tout les 
modéles, et qui, mettant sous les yeux des Chirétiens des ¢venemens 
auxquels se rattachaient alors toutes leurs pensces, devait les ¢bran- 
ler bien plus fortement que ne le font aujourd'hui les tragédies les 
plus artistement conduites.” Tom. I. p. 329, 


Now it is a well-known fact, that the Sacred Mysteries did not 
originate in France, nor were the French amongst the first who 
even adopted, on their stage, this foolish invention of the East. 
It is a melancholy fact to own, that such was the ignorance and 
the absurdity of the ages which succeeded that of Augustus, that 
any reading, except ecclesiastical, was considered vain, and the 
study of the classical writers most wicked and impious. Many 
popes, in writing to the different bishops, charged them to pre- 
vent the clergy from reading any production of the ancients ; and 
Gregory the Great actually forbade them by a Bull. Animated 
by the same spirit of predilection for ecclesiastical reading, and 
of intolerance towards every other species of writers, Gregory 
Nazianzen, about the middle of the fourth century, began to 
write holy tragedies, to supersede, as he thought, the wicked 
and impious theatre of the Greeks. Fortunately for the progress 
of the stage, these holy rhapsodies were not able to obtain ulti- 
mately their desired intent. Perhaps the many phrases and sen. 
tences of the ancients, which Gregory Nazianzen the first intro- 
duced iu his new tragedies, was not the last of the reasons why 
the reading of the dramatic writers of antiquity was not laid 
aside altegether, though their dramas, for a long time, were not 
acted on the stage, 

Among the moderps, it is certain that England, and not 
France, was the first to adopt this. absurd notion of theatrical re- 
presentation. We discover its first image even from the twelfth 
century, 
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century, when a monk of the name of Godfrey, who was after- 
wards Abbot of St. Alban’s, having undertaken to educate a cer- 
tain number of youths, made them represent, with great appa- 
ratus, a species of pious tragedies, or mysteries. ‘The subject of 
the first were the miracles of Sainte Catharine. In France, they 
did not begin before the year 1398, that is more than two cen- 
turies after they had been adopted in England ; and it was then 
that they were, for the first time, represented upon the stage of 
the Hotel of the ‘I'rinity, at Paris. As tothe other nations of 
Europe, they were by no means more reasonable, or less absurd. 
Even to this day these holy tragedies or mysteries continue to be 
used in Spain, Lower Italy, and the South of France. From 
them the oratorios, which are still performed in this country 
during Leut, have derived their origin; and to them we owe the 
Athalie of Racine, and the sacred dramas of Metastasio. 

But however striking these facts may be, M. Sismondi is re- 
solved to deny them all; he pretends that the French have 
been the inventors of all branches of modern literature. To 
them he grants the credit of having been the first prose writers, 
the first lyric and epic poets, the first dramatic writers. He 
asserts that the ‘Troubadours themselves, the Italiaus, the Spa- 
niards, the whole of Europe in short, have received from the 
French the first idea of Romance, of Poetry, and Dramas. Til 
now, all the world has believed that the Arabians taught the 
Spaniards and the 'Troubadours ; and for this reason we find 
Spain highly cultivated, while the rest of Europe was still bar- 
barous, and the Spanish language and literature, under Alphonse 
and Isabella, brought to a degree of perfection which every other 
language and literature of Europe was far from enjoying. Till 
now, all the worid has believed that the Troubadours and the 
Arabians taught the Italians, who, in their turn, became the 
masters Of all the other nations of Europe. For this reason, we 
find Italy the first to emerge from the barbarism and ignorance 
which covered the whole of the west, and for this very reason we 
find the Germans, on account of the intercourse and political ties 
which they had with the Italians, to have been those who imme- 
diately after began to cultivate literature by imitating the Italians. 
Till now, all the world has believed that Dante, Petrarca, and 
Boccaccio, had been three mighty geniuses, who in renewing the 
ages of Pericles and Augustus prepared the success of the 
sixteenth and seventeenth centuries, from which latter we may date 
the beginning of our modern literature. But, alas, here comes 
M. Sismondi, and tells us that we know nothing of the matter. 
He describes the Arabians as madmen, the Troubadours as fools, 
the Italians copyists, the other nations of Europe barbarians, and 
the French alone the great teachers of the world, 
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“ Nous allons suivre désormais I’histoire de la poésie italiesne 
depuis ses commencemens jusqu’d nos jours; mais 1a, nous re- 
trouverons l’école des Trouvéres dans les majestueuses allégories 
du Dante, qui, en dépassant mille fois le roman de la Rose, Pa ce- 
pendant pris pour modéle. Nous retrouverons encore les Trouvéres 
dans les Nouvelles de Boccace, qui, bien souvent, ne sont que 
d'anciens fabliaux ; nous les retrouverons aussi dans les poémes de 
l’Arioste, et toutes les épopées chevaleresques, auxquelles les 
romans d’Adenez et de ses contemporains ont frayé la voie. Dans 
la poésie espagnole, nous retrouverons au dix-septi¢me siécle les 
imitations des anciens mystéres des trouvéres; Lope de Vega et 
Calderon nous rappelleront plus d’une fois la Confrérie de la Pas- 
sion. Chez les Portugais mémes, l’auteur d’Amadis, Vasco Lo- 
beira, nous paraitra formé & cette premitre école frangaise. Ce 
n'est donc pas sans raison que, dans Phistoire de la littérature du 
Midi, nous nous sommes crus obligés 4 accorder quelque attention & 
la langue, 4 l’esprit et aux poésies de nos ancctres.”’ Tom. I. p. 343. 


Alas! poor Yorick. 

However we own it with pleasure that the best part of this 
volume consists in the last two chapters. In them M. Sismond 
has given a very just idea of both Dante and Petrarca ; the 
criticism which he passes on them is very correct. Though we 
cannot agree with him concerning the origin of the concetti, 
for which he endeavours to account by a consequence of his 
system, yet upon the whole, had he written always so, he would 
have released us from the unpleasant task of censuring his absur- 
dities. We will vot therefore bear hard upon him for the trans- 
lations he has made of a Canzone of Petrarca, aad especially of 
the celebrated Count Ugolino, of Dante. We very much doubt 
whether Dante can be translated at all, but we are certain he 
cannot be translated into French. With the knowledge M. Sis- 
mondi seems to possess of the Italian language, we are asto- 
nished to find that he has not been struck with the impracticabi- 
lity of transferring to any other tablet the original touches of 
Dante. 


“ Padre, agrai ci fia men doglia 
Se tu mangi di noi; tu ne vestisti 
Queste misere carni, e tu ne spoglia.’’ 


And again, 
‘« Poscia pid che il dolor poté il digiuno.” 


These and others of the same cast are passages that no man 
can read without a shudder, and he will shudder the more be- 
cause the poet says but little, but means what no language can 
express in @ translation, and no pencil can represent, unless it be 
handled by him who has originally conceived the terrific idea. 
It 
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It is Aristodemo relating the murder of his daughter, and de. 
scribing ker ghost; it is Othello lamenting over the memory of 
Desdemona. 

The second volume opens with an abridgment of the life of 
Boccaccio. As it is literally extracted from Tiraboschi, it has 
been impossible for our author to have been wrong. But in 
wishing to be concise he has completely overlooked the question 
concerning the place of Boccaccio’s birth, and without even 
acquainting his reader that the question is undetermined, M. 
Sismoundi, with the utmost sang froid, assigns to bis favourite na- 
tion the honour of having heard in Paris, i primé vagiti, of 
Boccaccio, This abridgment is followed by a tolerably fair 
criticism upon the works of this Ltalian classic, both in prose 
and in verse, in Latin as well as in Italians and the whole is 
coucluded with a short extract from the sume writer of la Storia 
della Letteratura Italiana on the obligations which modern lite. 
rature owes both to Boccaccio and Petrarca, 


“ Mais si la célébrité est attachée seulement aux poésies ita- 
liennes de Petrarque et aux Nouvelles de Boccace, notre recon- 
noissance pour ces deux grands hommes doit étre fondée sur de 
tous autres motits; ils ressentirent plus vivement que personne cet 
enthousiasme pour la belle antiquite, sans lequel on naurait point 
reussi & la bien connaitre ; ils consecrérent une vie longue et labo- 
rieuse, A Vetude et a la recherche des manuscrits. Les chefs- 
«ceuvre des anciens ctaient ensevelis dans les archives de quelques 
couvens, épars a de grandes distances, incorrects et incomplets, 
depourvus de notes, de tables, de marginaux, de tous ces secours 
par lesquels Part typographique a facilité pour nous Ja lecture des 
ouvrages avec lesquels nous ne sommes pas familiarists, de tous 
ceux que donnent des études antérieures, ou la comparaison des 
originaux entre eux. I fallait whe inconcevable force de téte 
pour retrouver dans un écrit de Cicéron, par exemple, sans titre ni 
commencement, tout ce qui indiquait l’auteur, la période de | his- 
toire o0 il avait ete écrit, les circonstances quil’avaient détermine ; 
pour corriger les nombreuses erreurs des copistes ; pour reconnaitre 
les lacunes qui, se présentant le plus souvent au commencement 
et A la fin, ne laissaient subsister ni le titre, ni les divisions, ni la 
conclusion, ni rien de ce qui peut servir & diriger dans une lecture ; 
enfin, pour deméler comment un manuscrit retrouvé & Heidelberg 
pouvait suppleer A celui qu'on decouvrait & Naples. En effet, 
c’etait par de longs voyages que les savans s’instruisaient; copier 
un manuscrit avec le degre d'exactitude necessaire pour qu’il fit 
autorite, etait une chose toujours fort longue et fort couteuse ; 
aussi une bibliothéque de deux ou trois cents volumes passait-elle 
pour fort nombreuse, et fallait-il aller chercher bien loin la suite 
d’un livre qu’on avait commence prés de chez soi. 

‘“* Petrarque et Boccace, dans leur continuels voyages, copic- 
rent et firent copier les classiques qu’ils trowvaient epars sur leur 

route. 
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‘route. Le premier s’était entre autres proposs de rassembler 
toutes les ceuvres de Cicéron, et il n’y réussit qu’aprés de longues 
années; le second apprit aux Italiens & etudier Je gree dans un 


but vraiment littéraire, non point pour des interéts de commerce. 


ou des traductions scientifiques, mais pour orner son. esprit 
étendre ses connaissances sur cette autre moitic de l’antiquité, 
jusqu’alors était demeurée yoilée & ses compatriotes. II fit fonder 
a Florence une chaire pour ’enseignement de la langue grecque 3 
il y conduisit, il y installa lui-méme un des plus savans grecs de 
Constantinople, Léonce Pilate; il le recut dans 6a maison, quoique 
ce fit un homme hargneux et désagréable; ik le nourrit & sa table 
pendant tout le temps que ce professeur voulut bien rester a Flo- 
rence; il s’inscrivit le premier parmi sés écoliers ; il fit venir, d ses 
frais, de Grice, tous les manuscrits grecs qui se répandirent dans 
Florence, et qui servirent aux legons de Léonce Pilate; car l’en- 
seignement se faisait alors surtout par la lecture & haute voix, 
avec des commentaires, et un livre dont on ne porn le plus 
souvent qu’une seule copie, devait servir 4 plusieurs milliers 
d’écoliers,’” Tom. II. p. 17. 


By this rather partial extract from Tiraboschi M. Sismondi 
seems to have followed more the general cry than philosophical 
criticism. He has considered the Decameron as a mere com- 
pilation of lascivious tales and idle jests, and he has judged Boc- 
caccio with the same unfairness which the monks lave shewn 
through prejudice and revenge. In the monks, however, it was 
natural that they should cast on the Decameron such a stigma. 
As Boccaccio had justly ridiculed the depravity of their morals, 
the bad use they made of their wealth, and the neglect of all the 
duties of their avocation, it is manifest that he never could have 
become a favourite author with a set of men whom he had so 
much exposed. ' 

But the fact is we know no writer, who, like Boccaccio, 
possesses the real sublimity of pathos, sentiment, and sensibility ; 
and if M. Sismondi had gone on with Tiraboschi he would have 
found a proper homage paid to the genius and merits of Boc- 
caccio ; he would have discovered some reasons by which he 
might have excused the freedom that occasionally reigns in the 
Decameron * ; and on the whole, though he should have been 

obliged 





~~ 


* Tiraboschi has published a passage of a letter of Boccaccio 
drawn from a MS. code‘existing in the university of Siena, which 
contains besides nine original Latin letters of Boccaccio, much in- 
teresting matter about him. By this passage it is evident that Boc- 
caccio had begun to write the Decameron by the authority of some 
high personage. The classical reader will perhaps be pleased with 
the original, extracted from a letter which he writes to Certaldo 
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obliged to copy one page more from the [taliau histonan, he 
would have avoided the imputation that French criticism and 
German prejudices are by no means the surest guide to judge of 
a writer who shocks the one and defies the other. And, indeed, 
i bod. read Boccaccio, his own taste would have 
mm the unfairness of his remarks. 

After ths account of Dante, Petrarca, and Boccaccio, M. 
Sismondi endeavours to ascertain the causes why Italian lite- 
rature did not reap all the advantages which might have been ex- 
pected from the impulse which these three great men had given 
to if, and in so doing he shews himself as he really 1s, the great 
historian of the Italian republic. 


 L’étude passionnée de Vantiquité dont Pétrarque et Boccace 
avaient donnée exemple, suspendit cependant d’une maniére trés- 
extraordinaire le litterature italienne, et fit rétrograder la langue. 
I.'ltalie, apres avoir produit ses trois premiers classiques, se reposa 
un sidcle entier. Pendant ce temps, l’érudition fit des progres 
furprenans, et les connaissances se répandirent d’une maniére 
beaucoup plus générale, mais ce fut en restant toujours steriles. 
L’ esprit avait conservé toute son activité, la gloire litteraire toute 
sa splendeur ; mais l’ctude constante des anciens avait été toute 
originalite aux écrivains. Au lieu de perfectionner une langue 
nouvelle, et de Penrichir de chefs-d’ceuvre qui fussent en rapport 
avec Jes meeurs et les idées modernes, on n’avait cherche qu’d 
copier servilement les anciens modéles. L’imitation trop scrupu- 
leuse cetruisit, de cette manicre, tout esprit d’invention, et les 
plus célebres érudits ne produisirent, pour pieces d’cloquence, 
que des amplifications de collége. Plus un homme était fait, par 
Gon rang, ou par ses talens, pour acquérir un nom dans les lettres 
plus il aurait rougi de cultiver sa langue maternelle ; il s’efforgait 
presque de loublier pour ne pas s‘exposer a giater son latin, et le 
peuple, demeure seul dépositaire de cette langue qui avait deja 

rille d’un si grand cclat, la corrompait et la fasssait retourner vers 
Ja barbarie. 

“ Le quinzidme siicle, si pauvre pour la littérature italienne, 
fut cependant un sitcle hautement littéraire; c’est celui de tous 
peut-dtre od lardeur pour l'étude fut le plus universelle, od elle 
fut le plus puissamment secondee par les princes et les peuples, 
od elle procura le plus de gloire 4 ceux qui sy livraient, et od 
les monumens des langues anciennes, multipliés par l’imprimerie 





Maghinardo, Marshal of Sicily:  Existimabunt enim legentes 
me, spurgidum lenonem, incestuosum senem, impurum hominem, 
turpiloquum, maledicum, et alienorum scelerum avidum relatorem. 
Non ennn ubique est qui in excusationem meam consurgens dicat ; 
juvenis scripsit, et majoris coactus imperio.’=-Boccaccio, Deca- 
meronc, MJano, 1803, tom. i, page lv. 

qu’on 
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qu'on découvrit alors, eurent l’influence la plus forte et la plus du- 
rable sur tout le genre humain. ‘Tous les souverains, 4 cette 
époque brillante, faisaient consister leur gloire dans la protection 
qu’ils accordaient aux lettres, souvent dans |’education classique 
quiils avaient recue eux-mémes, et dans leur profonde connais- 
sance des langues grecque et latine. Les papes, qui dans les temps 
précédens avaient souvent tourné toute la puissance de la super- 
stition contre les études, furent au contraire, dans le quinziéme 
sitcle, les zélés protecteurs, les rémunérateurs magnifiques des 
gens de lettres. Deux d’entre eux étaient eux-mémes des savans 
d’une haute distinction; Thomas de Sarzane, depuis Nicolas v 
(1447 41455), et Eneas Sylvius, depuis Pie 11 (1458 a 1464), 
qui, aprés s’étre fait un grand nom dans le monde littéraire par 
leur immense érudition, furent élevés, 4 cause de ce mérite méme, 
sur la chaire de Saint-Pierre. Les ducs de Milan, ces mémes 
hommes que ‘histoire politique nous représente comme les pertur- 
bateurs et les tyrans de la Lombardie, Philippe-Marie, le dernier 
des Viscenti, et Francois Sforza, le fondateur d’une monarchie 
tout guerri¢re, s’entour¢rent dans leur capitale des savans les plus 
distingués, auxquels ils accordaient de généreuses recompenses et 
des emplois de confiance. La découverte d’un manuscrit classique 
était pour eux, comme pour leurs sujets, une occasion de réjouis- 
sances, et ils s’int¢éressaient aux —_— d’antiquité, et aux que- 
relles philologiques comme aux affaires d’ Etat. 

“ > tam familles souveraines moins puissantes, les marquis de 
Gonzague 4 Mantoue, et les marquis d’Este a Ferrare, s’eflorgaient 
de suppleéer a ce qui leur manquait de grandeur, par le zéle plus actif, 
la protection plus constante qu’elles accordaient aux lettres; elles 
cherchaient, elles appelaient les savans d’un bout a l'autre de |’ Ita- 
lie; elles se les disputaient comme a l’enchére par de plus riches 
récompenses ou des distinctions plus flatteuses; elles les charge- 
aient exclusivement de |’Cducation de leurs enfans, et l’on cher- 
cherait vainement peut-¢tre, dans nos plus doctes académies, des 
hommes qui écrivissent des vers grecs avec autant d’élégance et de 
pureté que plusieurs des princes de Mantoue et de Foran A 
Florence, un riche négociant, Cosme de Médicis, qui ébranlait la 
constitution de l’Etat, et dont les enfans devaient bientét substituer, 
dans leur patric, le pouvoir d’un seul a celui du peuple; au milieu 
des vastes projets de sa politique et de son ambition, maitre de tout 
le crédit monéctaire de I! Europe, et Végal des rois avec lesquels il 
traitait, accordait dans sa maison un asyle a tous les savans, a 
tous les artistes, changeait ses jardins en académie, et produisait 
une révolution dans la phildsophie, en faisant substituer l’autorité 
de Platon a celle d’Aristote. En méme temps ses comptoirs, ré- 
pandus d’un bout & l’autre de Europe et des Etats musulmans, 
staient consacrés aux lettres autant qu’au commerce; ses commis 
 recueillaient des manuscrits et vendaient des épiceries; les vais- 
seaux qui arrivaient pour son compte de Constantinople, d’ Alex- 
andrie, de Smyrne, & tous les ports de Vitalie, apportaient de 

QO riches 
VoL. Vv. FEB. 1816. 
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riches r¢coltes de manuscrits grecs, syriaques, chaldéens, et Cosme 
de Médicis ouvrait en méme temps des bibliothéques publiques a 
Venise et a Florence. Dans le midi de I’Italie, un roi aragonais 
Alphonse v, le disputait en amour pour les sciences aux souverains 
du Nord et aux princes de race italienne; ses secrétaires, ses 
amis, ses conseillers, étaient des hommes dont le nom est de- 
meuré & jamais illustre dans le republiaque des lettres, et son régne 
est lie & l’histoire littéraire de toute l’Italie. Les universités, qui 
deux siécles auparavant avaient paru si brillantes, demeuraient, 
it est vrai, engourdies par leur obstination 4 suivre d’anciennes 
méthodes, d’anciennes erreurs, et une ancienne philosophie sco- 
lastique qui éblouissait |’esprit et faussait ’entendement; mais tous 
les hommes qui avaient acquis un nom dans les lettres, ouvraient 
une école: c'etait pour eux la carriére de la gloire, celle de la 
fortune, et méme celle des emplois; car les souverains choisissaient 
souvent pour leur ambassadeur ou pour leur chancelier, le meme 
hounne qui dirigeait l'éducation de Ia jeunesse, qui commentait 
les anciens, et que ses fonctions publiques n’écartaient jamais que 
momentancment des fonctions non moins nobles de lenseigne- 
ment. La passion pour obtenir des livres, pour fonder des biblio- 
théques, le prix prodigieux qu’on attachait & une bonne copie 
d'un manuscrit, éveillérent l’esprit d’invention pour les multiplier. 
L’imprimerie naquit au moment ov elle fut nécessaire, justement 
parce qu’elle était nécessaire. Dans aucun autre siécle, méme 
dans celui de la plus grande prospérité de la Gréce et de Rome, 
on n‘avait senti un besoin si urgent, si universel, de multiplier les 
copies des livres ; jamais on n’avait poss¢dé un nombre aussi con- 
sidérable de manuscrits qu'on découvrait en méme temps, et qu’on 
voulait sauver de Ja destruction dont ils avaient paru menacés ; 
dans aucun temps Pinvention de |’imprimerie n’aurait pu étre plus 
magnifiquement recompensce ct plus rapidement propagée. Jean 
Guttemberg de Mayence, gui employa le premier les caractéres 
mobiles, de 1450 & 1455, voulut, il est vrai, faire un secret de sa 
decouverte pour en retirer plus de profit; mais en 1465 elle fut in- 
troduite en Italie, en 1469 a Paris, et en peu de temps, ces livres 
precieux, auxquels on ne ees atteindre qu’avec tant de travail 
et de peine, furent multiplics par milliers, et mis a la portée de 
tout le public. ‘Tom. II. p. 23. 


This is all very true, and the analysis which M. Sismondi 
gives of the different writers who flourished during this period 
from Boccaccio to Lorenzo de’ Medici, that is, from the year 
15360 to the year 1492, adds a fresh weight to the truth of the 
statement. 

Not less philosophical nor less true is the account of the 
vtigin of the pastoral drama, and with pleasure we lay it before 
our readers since it has been a watter of dispute among the 
Atalians. 


“ Le 
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& Je méme Politien tenouvela sur les théatres modernes la tra» 
gédie des anciens, ou plutdt il crea le genre nouveau de la tragédie 
pastorale, que le Tasse n’a pas dédaigné. La fable d’Orphée 
( favola di Orfeo), de Politien, tut jovee a la cour de -Mantoue 
en 1483, a l’oceasion du retour du cardinal de Gonzaguep elle 
avait été ¢erite en deux jours. Quels regrets ne doit pas exciter 
Je beau génie de Politien: avant dix-neuf\ ans il fut capable de 
s'élever sans moddle et sans devanciers, a 1’€popée et a la tragédie, 
et il mérita notre admiration par des fragmens a peine ébauchés, 
QO) serait-il parvenu, s’il n’avait pas alors méme abandonné les 
muses italiennes pour n’ecrire que des vers latins, ou des ouvrages 
de philosophie qu’on ne lit plus aujourd’hui ?. 

‘¢ L'admiration universelle pour Virgile eut une influence dé- 
cisive sur le nouvel art dramatique ; les érudits étaient persuadés 
que ce potte chéri réunissait tous les genres de perfection; et 
comme ils créaient l'art dramatique avant d’avoir un théatre, ils 
se figurérent que le dialogue, et non Il’action, était l’essence du 
drame. Les Bucoliques leur parurent des espéces de comédies ou 
de tragédies, moins animées il est vrai, mais plus poétiques 
celles de ‘Térence et Senéque, ou ag des Grecs. Lis s’eftor- 
cérent cependant de réunir les deux genres, d’animer par une 
action la douce r¢verie des bergers, et de conserver le charme pas- 
toral aux émotions plus violentes de la vie. L'Orphée, quoique 
divisé en cing actes, quoique mélé de chceurs, quoique terminé 
par une catastrophe tragique, est beaucoup plutit une églogue 
qu’un drame. L’amour d’Aristée pour Eurydice, la fuite et la 
mort de celle-ci, qui est pleurée par les Driades, les lamentations 
d’Orphée, sa descente aux enfers et son supplice par les mains 
des Bacchantes, forment le sujet des cing actes, ou-plutét de cing 
petits tableaux enchainés legerement l’un a autre. Chaque acte 
n’est composé que de cinquante a cent vers ; un court dialogue ex- 
pose les événemens survenus d’un acte a l’autre, et il améne ainsi 
une ode, un chant, ou une lamentation, un morceau lyrique enfin, 
qui parait avoir été le but principal de l’auteur et l’essence de sa 
poésie. Des metres variés, la rima terza, l’octave, et méme les 
couplets plus compliqués des canzoni, servent pour le dialogue, et 
les morceaux lyriques sont presque toujours relevés par un refrain. 
Rien ne ressemble moins, sans doute, a notre tragédie actuelle ou a 
celle de l’antiquité. Cependant L’Orphée de Politien fit une ré- 
volution dans la poésie; le charme des; décorations uni 4 celui 
des vers, la musique soutenant la parole, la curiosité excitée en 
méme temps que l’esprit était satisfait, toutes.ces jouissances 
nouvelles enseignérent 4 désirer la plus sublime de celles que la 

ésie peut procurer, et Part dramatique commenga ad fenaitre. 

ans le méme temps, l’imitation scrupuleuse. de .l’antiquité . pré- 


parait une autre voie la renaissance du théatre. l’an- 
née 1470, l’académie des littérateurs et des poctes de Rome en- 


treprit, pour faire mieux fevivre les anciens, de représenter.en 
latin quelques comédies de Sata exemple et celui de Poli 
o 
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tien furent bientét suivis. Le godt du thédtre se renouvela avec 
d’autant plus de vivacité, qu'on le regardait comme une partie 
essentielle de |’antiquité classique; on n’avait point encore pense 
& le soutenir par les rétributions des spectateurs; il était, comme 
& Rome et dans la Gréce, une partie des fetes publiques, souvent 
des fétes religieuses. Les souverains, qui & cette époque met- 
taient toute leur gloire a proteger les lettres et les arts, s’effor- 
caient de se surpasser les uns les autres, en élevant, pour quel- 
qu’oceasion solennelle, un théatre qui ne devait servir que pour une 
scule représentation ; les gens de lettres et les grands de la cour 
sc disputaient les réles dans la piéce qu'on devait représenter, et 
qui tantét était traduite du grec ou du latin, tantét était composée 
par quelque poéte moderne a limitation des anciens maitres. 
L’Italie était glorieuse, quand dans une seule année elle avait eu 
deux representations theatrales, l’une & Ferrare ou a Milan, 
autre & Rome oud Naples. ‘ous les princes voisins y accou- 
raient avec leur cour, de plusieurs journées & la ronde ; la magni- 
ficence du spectacle, la depense ¢norme qu’il occasionnait, et la 
reconnaissance pour un plaisir gratuit, empéchaient le public de se 
montrer sévére dans ses jugemens. Les chroniques de chaque 
ville, en nous conservant la mémoire de ces représentations, ne 
parlent jamais que de |’admiration universelle. Aussi ce n’était 
point le public que les poctes avaient en vue dans leurs composi- 
tions, mais l’antiquite; ils s’efforcaient de la copier le plus fidde- 
ment possible, et imitation de Séndque étant classique tout comme 
celle de Sophocle, plusieurs des premiers essais des poétes du quin- 
ziéme siecle retracerent tous les defauts du tragique latin: ce furent 


souvent des declamations ampoulées qu’aucune action n’animait.’’ 
Tom. Il, p. 48. 


To this we cordially assent, and we cannot help lamenting 
that M. Sismondi inas not written always so. For this reason 
the strictures and the reflexions he makes on the Orlando Fu- 
rioso, are extremely good, since they belong to the poem and to 
the poet, and not to the origin and nature of this species of 
poetry. In the whole of his account M. Sismoudi has fol- 
lowed M.Ginguene, and we congratulate him on the good use 
he has made of his guide. 

Preferring, however, Tasso to Ariosto, our author is. de- 
sirous of justifyimy his partiallity, and the description he gives 
of the Gerusalemme is lumimous in the extreme. | In his exami-+ 
nation M. Sismondi has collected the materials from all quar- 
ters, and he has not even forgotten to give to Tasso the credit 
winch M. Chateaubriand has so well established in his Itiné- 
raire, of havmg been historically'true jit the whole of his locality 
and almost in all his episodes. ‘This still mdre convinces us’ of 
‘the truth of our assertion ; that though M. Sismdendi may be O¢ 
casionally steiking when he talks of ‘Viterature, it is only on Li 
favourite topic on history that he is sublime. The account‘of the 

™ 4 persecution 
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persecution which literature suffered in Italy about the middle 


of the sixteenth century is drawn in a masterly style. 


. “ La ville de Rome avait voulu, 4 l’exemple des autres capitales, 
fonder une académie consacrée aux lettres et a l'étude de T’anti« 
quité. Les pontifes savans, qui avaient été élevés dans le quin- 
ziéme siécle, sur la chaire de Saint-Pierre, avaient vu avec plaisir 
ce zile littéraire, et l'avaient encouragé. Un jeune homme, enfant 
illégitime de V’illustre maison San Severino, mais qui, au liéu den 
prendre le nom, se fit appeler, comme un Romain, Julius Pompo- 
nius Letus, aprés avoir achevé ses ¢tydes sous Laurent Valla, lui 
succéda, en 1457, dans la chaire d’éloquence latine. I! rassembla 
autour de lui tous ceux qui, & Rome, avaient ce gout passionné pour 
la littérature et la philosophie antiques, wisthiet 16 siécle devait son 
caractére: presque tous étaient jeunes, et dans leur enthousiasme 
pour l’antiquité, ils se donnérent des noms grecs et latins, comme 
avait fait leur chef. Dans leurs assemblées ils osérent, & ce qu’on 
assure, annoncer leur prédilection pour les mceurs, la législation, la 
philosophie, la religion méme de l'antiquité, par opposition A celles 
de leur siécle. Le pape Paul II, qui régnoit alors, ne s’était point 
élevé par les lettres 4 sa haute dignité, comme plusieurs de ses pré- 
décesseurs ; soupgonneux, jaloux et cruel, il s’ctait défié de bonne 
heure de |’esprit de recherche et d’examen qui caractérisait les 
nouveaux philosophes ; i] avait senti combien le progrés rapide des 
lumitres devait nuire 4 Pautorité de son église, et il avait considéré 
le zéle des savans pour l’antiquité comme une conjuration contré 
i’Etat et contre la foi en méme temps. L’Académie, dont Pom- 
ponio Leto était le chef, lui parut mériter particulitrement ses 
rigueurs. Au milieu du carnaval de 1468, pendant que tout le 
peuple de Rome était dans les fétes, il fit arréter tous les membres 
de Académie qui se trouvaient alors dans la capitale. Pomponio 
Leto seul lui manquait ; il s*était retiré 4 Venise l'année aprés I’ex- 
altation de Paul If au pontificat, et i y vivait depuis trois ans ; mais 
comme il correspondait de 14 avec Tes savans de Rome, le pape le 
regardait comme chef de le conjuration ; il trouva moyen de se le 
faire livrer par le sénat de Venise. Tous les académiciens incarcé- 
rés furent soumis A d’horribles tortures; l’un d’eux, Agostino Cam- 
pano, jeune homme de grand esp¢rance, mourut des tourmens de la 

uestion ; les autres, parmi lesquels était Pomponio lui-méme, et 

latina, l’historien des papes, souffrirent tous ces supplices sans 
qu’on pfit tirer d’eux l’aveu d’aucun crime qui Jes motivit. Le 
pape, irrité de leur obstination, se rendit lui-méme au ch4teau Saint- 
Ange, et fit recommencer sous ses yeux les interrogatoires, non 
plus sur la conjuration prétendue, mais sur des questions de foi, 
afin de surprendre les académiciens dans quelque hérésie; il ne 
put point y réussir, I] déclara cependant que quiconque prononce- 
rait ou sérieusement, ou méme en plaisantant, le nom d’ Académie, 
serait désormais tenu pour hérétique ; il retint les malheureux cap- 
tifs encore une année en prison; et lorsqu’il les relicha ensuite, ce 
fut sans reconnaitre leur innocence. La mort de Paul II mit ur 
terme 
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terme j la persécution ; Sixte LV, son successewr, confia, a Platina, 
la garde de la bibliotheque du Vatican, et parinis 4 Pomponio Leto 
de recommencer ses legons publiques. Celui-ci reusait meme a 
réunir son Académie dispersce ; il se faisait estimer par sa probite, 
sa simplicité, son austérité de meeurs; il consacra sa vie @ (tudier 
les monumens de Rome, et c’est d lui surtout que nous devons la 
connaissance exacte de ses antiquit¢s. Il mourut en 1498, et sa 
mort fut regardée comme une calamité publique: ses funerailles 
furent les plus pompeuses qu’on efit depuis long-temps accordées 3 
aucun savant. 

* La persécution de Paul II ¢tait une attaque directe contre les 
lettres ; Nes événemens qui vinrent ensuite, furent des calamités 
générales, qui frappérent tout I’Italie, et qui atteignirent toutes les 
classes i la fois. Elles commenctrent en 1494, avec l’invasion de 
VItalie par Charles VIII. Le pillage des villes, la defaite des ar- 
mées, la mistre ou la mort d’un grand nombre d’hommes distingués, 
mulheurs toujours attach¢s au Feau de la guerre, ne furent point 
les seules conséquences funestes de cet événement ; il mit un terme 
d Pindépendance de ’Italie. Dis lors, et pendant un demi-siécle 
les Frangais, les Espagnols et les Allemands s’en disputérent les 
provinces. Apris des guerres ruineuses, aprés des calamités sans 
nombre, la fortune de Charles-Quint et de son fils l’emporta ; le 
Milanez et le royaume de Naples demeurérent en toute souverai- 
neté A la maison d’ Autriche, et tous les autres Etats, qui semblaient 
conserver encore quelque independance, tremblérent devant la 
puissance autrichienne, et n’ostrent rien refuser 4 ses imperieux 
ministres. Tout sentiment, tout orgueil national ¢ctait opprimé, 
depuis qu’un souverain n’avait plus, dans ses propres Etats, le droit 
de donner un asyle au malheureux, né son sujet, qu’un vice-roj 
étranger persécutait. La face entiére de I'Ttalie était changée; 
au lieu des princes, amis des arts et des lettres, qui avaient regne 
long-temps 4 Milan et & Naples, un Espagnol! défiant et cruel n’y 

rétait l’oreille qu’a des espious et a des delateurs, Les Gonzague 

e Mantoue se plongcaient dans les plaisirs et les vices, pour oublier 
le danger de Jeur situation. Alfonse I], & Modéne et Ferrare, 
s’cfforcait, par une pompe vaine, de recouvrer l’apparence d’une 
grandeur qu’il avait perdue. Au lieu de la république florentine, 
cette Athénes du-moyen Age, cette patrie de tous les arts et de 
toutes les sciences; et au Jieu des premiers Medicis, ces restaura- 
teurs éclairés de la philosophie et de la littérature, on vit, dans le 
seizidme sidcle, trois tyrans se succéder en Toscane. Le f€roce et 
volupteux Alexandre, Cosme I*', fondateur de la seconde maison 
de Médicis, dont la profonde dissimulation et la cruaute ¢galéreat 
celles de Philippe I, son contemporain et son modéle ; et Francois 
I*’, son fils, qui, par sa ferocite soupgonneuse, porta le comble & 
l’oppression de ses Etats. Rome enfin qui, au commencement da 
siécle, avait eu, dans Leon X, un grand pontife, ami des lettres, et 
protecteur gencreux des arts et de la poesie, devenue défiante per 
les progres de la reformation, ne s’occupa plus qua aaa tout 
esser 
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). ssor de l’esprit; et sous les pontificats de Paul IV, de Pie IV et 
de Pie V (1555-1572), qui s’etaient Cleves par le crédit de linqui- 
sition, la persGcution contre les lettres et les academies, recommenga 
d'une maniére régulitre et systematique, pour ne plus s‘arréter, ’ 
Tom, IL. p. 183. 


This historical account paves the way to the detail of the 
causes which contributed to the fall of literature from the end of 
the sixteenth to nearly the middle of the seventeen centary, 
from the imprisonment of Tasso to the literary appearauce of 
Metastasio, from the year 1580 to the year 1799. In this des 
tail M. Sismondi shews himself in his full force, and ‘preseuts 
to the reader the most true picture of this unhappy period. 

In the account of Metastasio our author, after having ent 
mierated his merits and his faults, by way of illustration, analyzes 
one of his divas. But finding that in his general reflections 
he goes rather too far, he endeavours to prove their solidity by 
choosing the I[ssipile, which is by no means one of his best 
dramas, hor is it considered as such by the Italians, notwithstand- 
ing our author’s assertion to the contrary. We consider this to 
be rather unfair. The Issipile may, undoubtedly, be regarded 
as a solitary instance of the absurdity of the Italian stage, but 
it can never establish the general principle that their whole 
theatre, or rather that ail the dramas of Metastasio are of the 
same ludicrous cast. If M. Sismondi, instead of hinting at the 
Clemenza di Tito, and analyzing minutely the Issipile, had done 
quite the reverse, and had analyzed ‘Titus, and hinted at the Is- 
eipile, he would have been more correct; at any rate more 
impartial. 

‘There is no doubt that in the Clemenza di Tito, Metastasio 
has followed the Cinna of Corneille, as m the Gioas Re di 
Giuda he has the Atalie of Racine. But though Atalie be one 
of the first rate productions of the French theatre, we have not 
the Jeast hesitation in asserting that Gioas is very superior. 
As to Cinna, we all know the criticism which the French them- 
selves have passed on it, and how much even Voltaire has exposed 
its faults, notwithstanding all the veneration he felt towards 
Corneille, waich caused him to protect even his niece.’ Indeed 
such are the faults of this tragedy that Voltaire, in reading Ja 
Clemenza di ‘Tito, passed afterwards on Metastasio the ‘cele 
brated judgment which compares him to Corneille and ‘Racine 
together, in their best touches. And yet la Clemenza di Tito 
is by no means the very best drama of Metastasio. Attilio Re- 
golo, in our opinion, is to be preferred. But after all, we agree 
with ourauthor that the faults of Metastasio do not so much belong 
to the poet as to the genre, which is in itself faulty and absurd. 

We are sorry at not being able to go on with M. Sismondi, 
Our limits will not allow us to analyse the remaining parts of his 
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four volumes. But we feel the satisfaction of having it in our 
power to say that upon the — plan, we have nothing to 
) 


urge against his statement. wever, before we part with him 
altogether we must lay before our readers a few reflections 
on the Improvisatori, on whom M. Sismondi is extremely 
concise. 

It is true, that according to the plan of the work which now 
lies before us, we did not expect to find a detailed account of 
the origin and progress of this extraordinary talent now so pecu- 
liar to the Italians, but formerly so prevalent amongst the poets 
of the whole of Europe; but since M. Sismondi could not 
avoid mentioning some of the best Improvisator, we lament that 
he has not given us amore correct idea of a talent, of which 
we hear so much, and know so litte. Our author speaks of 
these extraordinary poets, of their mspiration, of the enthusiasm, 
as of common characteristic traits of the Italians, but he for+ 
gets that this talent even now js not, aud still less has it for- 
merly becw an exclusive privilege of the mbabitants of that 
country, 


“© Che appennin parte, tl mar circonda, e LP Alpe.” 


To this day many poets are found in the East who sing ex- 
temporary verses, and Su W. Jones, im treating of the mhabi- 
tants of this first nursery of population and learning mentions their 
extreme facility and general propensity to speak in verses. Their 
language is poetical, apimated, metaphorical, harmonious ; it 
is the eflect of the beauty and fertulity of their climate and of 
their situation. Surrounded by beautiful objects, enjoying a 
more perfect tranquility, consecrating as if it were their leisure 
to a passion the most fit to inspire a poetical taste, they sing as 
they feel, and their songs are the most animated pictures of 
their sensations adorned by all the beauty of the nature which 
surrounds them, and in the effusions of their more tender sen- 
satrons they burst forth with metaphors and images in the most 
eloquent and poetical strain. 

From Asia this talent passed into Egypt where it has conse- 
ciated the very name of the primitive Alme’s, and by the means 
of the Saracens it was imported into Spain. With the art of 
rhyming tbe Troubadours received this fashion from their mas- 
ters, and in endeavouring to imitate the extemporary effusions 
of their muse, they spread this wonderful faculty through the 
whole of Ewope. In the hands of the northern bards the lyre 
took the cast of their nature and their laws, and in celebrating 
the valour of their chiets and the feuds of their clans, their songs, 
during the short time they cultivated this talent, were harsh, 


savage, 
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gavage, and warlike, while the poets of the south, being ani- 
mated by the sight of a smiling nature and inspired by senti« 
ments more soft, continue to this day in their primitive effusions 
of brilliancy. 

As far as respects the Italians we must divide the whole pe- 
riod of the history of the [mprovisare into three different epochs. 
The first ends with the pontificate of Leo X., and presents very 
little to instruct or amuse the reader. ‘The language which these 

vets employed was either the Provengal or the Latin, and this 
latter became the mistress of the field as soon as the Provengal 
was by degrees laid aside. 

This second epoch reached the time of Cardinal Ottoboni, 
who was afterwards pope, under the name of Alexander VIIL., 
and during this period history records the names of many ce- 
lebrated poets, who excelled in the art of singing extemporary 
verses, amongst them we find Bernardo Accolty, who, per an- 
tonomasiam, received the appellation of Unico Aretino, Aurelio 
Brandolini, surnamed the Lippo, and Andrea Marrone, who was 
pooner the greatest of them all. By the abolition ef the Pro- 
vencal language, the Latin alone was considered the language 
for extempore poetry; and though we have every possible rea- 
son to believe that some of the poets had begun to employ the 
Italian language also, yet it is certaim that no other metre) was 
allowed besides the ottaya rima. 

The third epoch is the most remarkable of all. Jt was then 
that all the Improvisatori having laid aside any other language 
confined themselves to italian only: and it was then that new 
rules and new laws were enacted to curb the fiery imagination 
of the poets, and the use of other metre was allowed besides 
the stanza of eight: it was then that the Italians, acquiring a 
greaier refinement and a better taste, were no longer satisfied 
with beauty alone, they wished to encrease the difficulty, and 
cranted their applause according to the different degrees of 
elegance and facility with which this difficulty was conquered. 
Such is the history of the [mprovisare amongst the Ltalians. 

To return to M. Sismondi, we have nothing to urge against 
the praises which he bestows on the merit of the Bandettimi, 
Fantastici, and Mazzei. With pleasure we jom in the chorus, 
for though we have not had the fortune of admiring the poetical 
effusion of their genius, yet their names have been too justly and 
too loudly celebrated not to reach even our ultima Thule. But 
we fear that our author being struck by the merit and per- 
haps personal accomplishments of the fair poetesses, has over- 
looked altogether, or has mentioned in a mass other poets, 
who, by the consent of their ages have long since been regarded 
as first rate men. Metastasio, Rolli, Vannini, and in our own 
ume 
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time Quattromani, Trogades, and the famous Gasparrivo Mollo, 
brother to the Duke of Lusciano, are amongst those who have 
been completely overlooked. While the celebrated Maria 
Maddalena Morelli, better known under her Arcadian name of 
Corilla Olimpiea, has been hardly mentioned. Indeed we 
should not be able to find expressions, and even if we could, 
our readers would not be able to understand the enthusiasm 
which this extraordinary woman produced in her country by the 
learned and brilliant fluency of her improvisare. Like Petrarca, 
she saw on her head the laurel crown which had been intended 
for the brow of Tasso, but which had been bestowed on-this 
prince of moder lyric. The reader, perhaps, though he may 
not be able to form an idea of her merit as an extemporary poct, 
may at Icast form a small idea of the extension and variety 
of her knowledge by casting his eyes over the different subjects, 
which, previous to her corovation at the capitol, had been pro- 
posed to her. 

An account of the different subjects on various branches of 
literature and science proposed to Corilla im three several meet- 
ings held previous to her coronation by thirty Arcadian poets. se- 
lected for the purpose, on all of which she sang. 

1. Pastoral Poetry.—Subject, Whether the Country is to be 
preferred to the City. 

HI. Natural Philosophy.—Subject, The Properties of Light, 
and the Description of the Manner m which Images are formed 
m the Eye. 

HL. Eloquence-—Subject, The Decline of Eloquence after 
the Death of Cicero. 

IV. Moral Philosophy.—Subjeet, There is no Virtue with- 
out Religiwn. 

V. Music.—Subject, The property of harmony, which 
makes the same ‘lone productive of either Pleasure or Dis- 

easure. 

Vi. Revelation.—Subject, Which was the first revealed Re- 
ligion, and how was it revealed ? 

Vil. Ecelesiastical History.—Subject, A Poetical Description 
of the Passage of the Israelnes through the Red Sea. 

VIIL. Mythotogy.—Subject, Why is Love represented as 
blind, and at the same Time armed with a Bow and Arrows to 
wound his Victims ? 

IX. Jurisprudence.—Subject, The beneficent Effect of 
Laws. 

X. Fine Arts.—Subject, Which of the Fine Arts is most 
useful and pleasing ¢ 

XI. Epic Poetry. —Subject, The Character of a Hero as a 
Specjmen of the ligher Spectes of Epic. 


XI. Me. 
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XII. Metaphysics.—Subject, The moral aud physical Proofs 
of the Immortality of the Soul. 

Besides these twelve subjects, six more were proposed to the 
poetess by persons of distinction who were present. 

I, The Death of Pyramis and Thisbe. 

II. Whether the Fidelity of the Male or Female Sex be the 
stronger. 

IIL. Complaints of a Shepherdess deserted by her Swain. 

1V. An Invocation to the Deity to bless the Day. 

V. The Injustice of the Notion that because the Christian 
Religion is founded on Humility, it is not fit to give a full Scope 
and Elevation to great Talents, 

VI. A Comparison of the modern witb ancient Philo- 
sophy. 

We must now take our leave of M. Sismondi. In the pre- 
sent state of affairs we could not analyse the literature of Spain 
wijhout noticing the miserable state of that wretched country ; 
and our indignation would soon carry us from literature to po- 
litics, and instead of speaking of the Spanish poets, historians, 
and men of letters, we should waste our time and ink upon the 
bloody and tyrannical deeds of their bigotted monarch und 
worthless clergy and antichristian inquisition, But if want of 
limits prevent us now from calling the attention of oup readers 
to a nation once so glorious and now so debased, it will not be 
long before we shall attempt to expose the imbecility and ty- 
ranny of a throne, which ever since the second Philip, rhas 
never been dignified by one worthy of the name of a man, 
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Arr. VII. Liberty Civil and Religious. By a Friend to 
Both. pp. 73. 3s. Hatchard. 1815. | 


In every monthly list of publications, the instances’ are nume- 
rous, in which we are decoyed by splendid titles ‘into the perusil 
of volumes, which subject us to a very unprofitable expenditure 
of our time ; the exuberant promises which they hdld out being 
followed by a very meagre execution. ‘We ate now and then 
made the dupes of the opposite ‘species of deception, and giving 
every author credit for doing justice to himself, are betrayed into 
the passing over productions eminently deserving of notice, be- 
cause a rare diffidence has seft them unacknowledged into the 
world, and completely destitute of exterior pretensions, 

The Essay now before us illustrates this latter observation. 
Jt has come forth without a name, and bearing no other Super- 
scription 
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scription than a dry statement of the subjects to be discussed ; 
and has in consequence experienced a neglect to which it is by 
no means entitled ; for under the ambiguous title adopted, the 
author’s object is to point out the true nature of /iberty, and to 
draw a distinction between it and /icentiousness, and his pages 
contain a very seasonable and well-considered mvestigation of 
this most interesting question, which the sons of confusion have 
at all times takeu the greatest pains to sophisticate, and con- 
ceruing which, therefore, it is obviously of the utmost conse- 
quence to the peace of nations, that clear and correct ideas 
should be promulgated and maintamed. 

The treatise opens with an animated panegyric on liberty, 
which the author justly characterises as “ the idol of English- 
men.” On the merits of this object of adoration, however, he 
deems it needless to expatiate, as we sce, and know, and taste, 
and feel them. He therefore on to the misconceptions 
and abuses to which liberty is liable, alledging too truly, that, so 
generally enjoyed as it is, and so highly valued, it is still if un- 
derstood, and worse treated, by many of its votaries ; who, as 
Milton (speaking from the experience of his own fanatical times) 
aptly describes them, love not liberty, but licence ; 


** They bawl for freedom in their senseless mood, 
And still revolt when truth should set them-free ; 
Licence they mean, when they cry liberty,’ 


Here then is the distinction which our author takes ; and from 
hence he defines liberty to be “ not the being able to do what 
we will, but the being able to do “ what we ought to will.” 
And after shewing that.a freedom to do what we will 1s the free- 
dom of the savage, or the wild beast, but that man being a rae 
tional being, and likewise intended to live in society, must sub- 
mit to the laws of reason, and of the society in which he lives, 
he goes on to answer the objections which may be made by those 
who may deem such restraint little better than slavery, and to 
discriminate accurately between true and false freedom ; pointing 
at this great truth, that “‘ liberty is not only consistent with a 
submission to good laws, but cannot exist without them,” It is 
not necessary to follow our author very accurately in this part of 
his course. He isa very sensible as well as agreeable companion, 
and carries us on pleasantly enough, till he arrives at a point 
which every true patriot will reach with pleasure—the praise of 
our own constituuon. ‘This indeed is rather indirectly alluded 
to, than plaimly set forth. Aud we must own, that, however 
hacknied may be the subject, a short statement of the advaptages 
which Britons enjoy, aud a description of the mauner in which 
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liberty is fenced and secured by the laws, which at the same 
time prevent it from breaking out into extravagance, might have 
been mtroduced very seasonably with good effect. What a con- 
stitation should do, and what should be the conduct of a wise 
and good member of it, our author has set forth in general terms, 
but extremely well. 


“ No man therefore is, or can be, absolutely free. It is not 
possible, nor if possible, would it be compatible with the happiness 
ef others, that any man should be at liberty to do what he will. 
Hence the advantage of a limited over an absolute monarchy. 
Hence the necessity of laws to bind both prince and people. No 
human being is above all law. No one, either in public or private 
life, is fit to be trusted with absolute power: yet for the due pre- 
servation of order, without which there can be no peace nor happi- 
ness, it is necessary that some should be invested with a share of 
power; and the highest of all earthly wisdom is to give to every 
one in authority the proper share; such as will repress factious 
turbulence, without breaking the vigour of a people; such as will 
call forth and support their epirit, but restrain it within due bounds ; 
such as will protect the weak, encourage the industrious, animate 
the brave, and give full but not improper scope to the enterprising ; 
such as will awaken genius, and bring into action all the great and 
good qualities of man; while it curbs the base and evil passions, 
an punishes them if they break forth to the injury of any man’s 
person, property, or character. In short, to make power use/fi/, 
and not oppressive, this, I say, is the highest of all earthly wisdom ; 
to be regulated more by experience than by theory, and to be guided 
by the genius and habits of every people. Of this, in all its parts 
and bearings, no individual probably is capable of forming an accu- 
rate judgement,” P. 20. 


The Author now proceeds to allege some instances in which 
a man’s “ freedom must be restrained, and in which he is pre- 
vented from doing some things which he might imnocently, 
perhaps usefully do,” and then goes on. 


« But no wise man will complain that he is forced to render 
back something to the state for the protection which he derives 
from it. He will rather rejoice that he becomes thus an useful and 
important member of it. He will acknowledge the advantage which 
arises from giving to every individual an interest in the ic wel- 
fare ; and he will no more repine, as @ citizen, at making some sa- 
crifices of time, of fortune, of personal convenience, or personal 
safety, for the public good, than he will, as an individual, at making 
the same sacrifices for the sake of private friendship.. Nay, though 
he will carefully watch every violation of the constitution, and 
every infringement of the 2. 8s and Jiberties of the subject, yet it 
will be with the generous vigilance of a friend, not with the restless 
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suspicious fear of a jealous lover, He will make all due allowance 
for the imperious calls of necessity. He will not magnify his owa 
distresses, nor lend a willing ear to the complaints of the profligate. 
The freedom and independence which he enjoys will set him equally 
above the necessity of courting the power of the sovereign, or flat- 
tering the passions of the people.” P, 22. 


Our author divides his tract into two parts, Civil Liberty, and 
Religious Liberty. We have already intimated, that we pur- 
—on * pass over the former division hastily ; partly, because we 
wish to dwell rather more at length upon the latter, which we 
deem by much the more important; and partly, because the pro- 
priety of curbing the desires of man in civil matters, is acknow- 
ledged by all persons, (except it be by the wildest of Jacobins) 
though they may not possibly enter with much thought or accu. 
racy into the arguments upon which the restriction is founded. 
The arguments, however, as set forth by our author, are very 
simple ; namely, that perfect liberty can consist only with perfect 
virtue, and perfect equality ; that it is the first duty of every mem- 
ber of society, as ich, to sacrifice his personal case, or conveni- 
ence, or safety, to the good of the community ; and that, in point 
of fact, whatever be his disposition, or whatever his situation, 
some concessions must be made, some portion of liberty must be 
given up, to purchase happiness. 


*¢ One man is enslaved to forms and ceremonies, another is 
confined by the performance of certain duties. The sovereign is 
restrained in his choice of amusements and even of friends; the 
peasant is obliged to daily labour for his support. Even the silken 
chains of love and matrimony, though they may grace the wearer, 
deprive him of some personal liberty, well exchanged, as that is, 
for much solid and substantial comfort. No person, in short, is 
free to do what he will. Such freedom must be sought in the 
woods and wilds ; and the possessor of it will excite little envy 
among his fellow-creatures.”” P. 16. 


Thus much for Civil Liberty, of which the author may truly 
assert that be is the friend ; especially by two maxims, which we 
could wish most earnestly to recommend to all who value this 
greatest of earthly blessings ; namely, Ist. that in any well-framed 
constitution, hberty is not fettered aud restrained by the laws, but 
upheld and established by them ; and 2dly. that its surest safe. 
guard 1s the virtue of the people. We should, however, deem it 
an unpardonable neglect, if we were to take our leave of this 
part of the tract, without presenting to our readers a passage 
which is truly admirable, both on account of the importance of 
the truth which it contains, and on aecount of the happy expres- 
sions w which itis delivered. It follows a passage quoted above, 
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m which the author is shewing, that in no situation in society is 
a man at liberty to follow his inclinations worestrained. 


“ This part of the subject will well’bear to be enlarged upon. 
A due consideration of the imperfection of all earthly things would 
correct many errors—prevent much disappointment. How man 
false hopes und extravagant expectations do we find, which would 
never be entertained, at least never encouraged, if those who re- 
ceive them inte their hearts would patise for a moment to reflect 
on the faults and defects of the natural and moral world! How 
would this consideration teach them to moderate their desires, to 
bear with the faults of others, and be humble at the recollection of 
their own! How would it inculcate mildness and condescension 
in prosperity; resignation in distress; and, above all, elevation of 
the thoughts and atlections to things above! If the inhabitants of 
this world would be content to view it in its natural dimensions ; 
and take it as it really is, a chequered scene of light and shade, a 
scene of trial, not enjoyment; they would more readily endure 
much which cannot be cured, and would partake with greater satis- 
faction and gratitude of those blessings which its gracious Maker 
has allowed to his unworthy creatures. But when they imagine a 
state of things which does not exist, they magnify both the inconve- 
niences which they feel, and the advantages which they desire. 


« ¢ Liberal, not lavish, is kind nature’s hand, 
Nor was perfection made for man below ; 

Yet all her schemes with nicest art are plann’d, 
Good counteracting ill, and gladness woe.’ 


“ There is in this world much to be suffered, much to be en- 
joyed; and both sufferings and enjoyments are adapted to man’s 
real state: the former such as will not overwhelm ; the latter such 
as will not satisfy. Let man be sensible of this, and he will bear 
with chearfulness the mitigated ill, and receive without discontent 
the imperfect good.” P. 17. 


We now pass to the other part of the subject—Religious Li- 
berty. Whatever may be the cause, this does not appear to be 
so generally understood as the former. The necessity of re- 
straints upon civil liberty, we should rather say licentiousness, 
touches us more nearly; it comes more closely home to us; we 
see it everyday. So that every man of sense and worth is willing 
to have his own freedom circumscribed, that his neighbour may 
not go mufettered ; he is willing sometimes to be prevented from 
mnocently indulging his inclinations, if he can thereby subject 
to a wholesome coercion those persons whose desires and intens 
tions are not imocent. Bat the same man, if he is questioned 
ou the subject of religion, will perhaps see no necessity at all for 
ay such restraint. ‘The danger which arises from every . 
| indulging 
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indulging his fancy in the choice of a form of religion, and a 
mode of worship, does not affect him. If thereby falechood be 
sometimes propagated, truth may also make its way, and become 
better known. He does what he thinks right; and, for aught he 
knows, others have a right to do so too. At any rate, he cannot 
see that it can be eee or dangerous for every person to worship 


God in the way which he most approves. ‘Those, on the con- 
trary, who take pains to enquire into the state of religious opinion 
in the country, and into the consequences of an indulgence of re- 
lizious liberty, are convinced that error is always davgerous and 
mischievous ; and that its mischievous tendency is increased by 
its having so plausible a ground to rest upon as the maxim just 
quoted—that every man is at liberty to worship God in his own 
way. ‘They think that by this pretence all the ancient bonds of 
Christian unity are dissolved ; the ancient safeguards of truth and 
sound prmetple are overthrown 3 and that as a general licence to 
do what we will in civil matters ‘would subvert the very founda- 
tions of society, so a similar licence with regard to religion would 
turn the Church into a Babel, and by degrees destroy every ves. 
tige of Christiamty. 

This is the view which is taken of the subject by the author of 
the tract which is now before us. Defining liberty, as before, 
to be the power to do, not what we w//, but what we ought to 
will; he proceeds to siew the extravagance and absurdity of the 
notion that every person may follow his own inclination on the 
subject of religion. Its absurdity and its danger consist in this, 
that cruth and error are thereby confounded ; and as when the 
just limits are transgressed, it is ‘difficult to know where to stop, 
“ the same spirit” which imagmes there is a greater probability 
of discovering the truth, in proportion as there is a greater colli- 
sion of opmions, * the same spirit become a little more roman- 
tie, will rejoice, not only in seemg various forms of the Christian 
religion, but various religions Hourishing ; not only a diversity in 
the forms of worshipping one object, but a diversity of objects 
likewise.” 


** Jt may, however,’’ our author gravely remarks, “ be reason- 
ably doubted, whether the multiplying of divisions among the pro- 
tessors of religion will not rather tend to propagate falsehood, than 
to ascertain the truth. It may not be unreasonable to express a 
fear, that the natural ellect of such divisions will be, to set the 
muads of religionists at variance with each other: and that a belief 
in the doctrines of religion, and a sincere performance of its duties, 
will be lost in obstinacy in defending, and zeal for propagating, the 
peculiar principles of each sect. f all religions and all creeds are 
to be encouraged, it must be on the assumpuon that all are equally 
true, an assumption which is clearly groundless; or, that though 
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some may be false or erroneous, yet all are harmless; an asgump- 
tion which is equally hasty, and without foundation: for falsehood 
and error must always be pregnant with danger; and that danger 
cannot but be peculiarly great and alarming, when the subject is one 
of such superior interest as to affect the most important concerne 
of man, and to be the foundation of all the rules and laws of social 
life.’ P. 29. 

And then in two or three sentences, which we cannot forbear 
to quote, he points out the danger of rashly invading the holy 
precincts of religion, and tearing its sacred fences. 


“ Religion cannot be safely trifled with—it is no matter for spe- 
culation or experiment. It is of too high and holy a character to 
be thus handled. It possesses, in common with all other blessings, 
this quality; (and, as the first of blessings, it possesses it in a 
higher degree than any other), that as it is in its true nature cal- 
culated to produce the real ns of man, so when perverted or mis- 
applied, it turns good to evil, blessings to curses, and where it should 
be a saviour, it becomes a destroyer.”” P. 30. 


Religious truth, then, is likely to suffer by this indiscriminate 
regard to Christianity under all forms and denominations. And 
how then can religious /iberty be a gainer by it? Does liberty 
consist in rejecting the truth, and choosing falsehood, if that 
happens to suit its taste? No: here is no thonght of what we 
ought to will. “ The moment liberty forsakes the paths of 
truth, and breaks the laws of reason, it loses its character, and 
degenerates into licentiousness.” Or shall we say that religion 
being a matter of the heart, and a personal concern, is subject 
to nu laws? ‘This is unhappily a very plausible, and of course a 
very common pretext. It is asserted by many men of talents 
and fortune. It is echoed by very many who are possessed of 
neither the one nor the other. It is the constant reply which is 
made to those who would point out to their fellow-creatures and 
fellow-christians the danger of running into the paths of error :— 
Oh! religion is a personal concern. ‘Tell a man of the guilt 
which he incurs by the neglect of public worship, and the ordi- 
nances of the Church :—Ah! religion is a matter of the heart. 
Explain the sinfulness and mischievous tendency of heresy, 
schism, and separation :—No! religion is a personal concern. 
In other words, every one is to be at liberty to follow his own 
course, and what the imaginations of his own heart may suggest ; 
and where then is the necessity of pastors, guides, or teachers? 

But are these things so? Surely not. e plea is only plau- 
sible, not solid. Though it may ex at first, it will not bear 
investigation. To the question, Is not religion wholly a per- 
sonal concern? It is answered, Certainly not. 
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« Man in his religious, as well as his civil concerns, is a member 
of society. Whatever may be the articles of his faith, nay, whatever 


the object of his worship, he does not stand alone ; he fo waited te 
others in certain connections and relations ; he acknowledges some 
head ; he is a member of some body.” 


To the plea that religion is a matter of the heart, that every 
man must judge for himself im his spiritual concerns, where is 
the code of laws to be found which bind a religious community ¢ 
Or who has power to meke or annul them? It is answered by a 
very simple question, “ Where is the religious community that 
can exist without them?” Our author refers to the society of 
Quakers, who have laid aside all ordinances for the sake of being 
entirely spiritual. Aud what is the consequence? or what is 
their real state? that they are perfect slaves to forms in dress, 
and speech, and gesture. 

We do not feet it necessary to give an abstract of even the 
short statement v hich our author bas made, to show that cere* 
monies instead of bemg “ so many incumbrances upon true 
piety,” are “ necesssary aids of devotion, necessary parts of every 
religion.” So tt is, and so the general voice of every nation 
under heaven has shown it to be. And with good reason ; for 


“ The principles of is do not seize the mind with sufficient 
force, nor do its divine truths sufficiently elevate the affections above 
the present objects of sense, unless there be something visible, 
something tangible, something on-which the attention may rest, 
something in which (as we have said) the spirit of devotion may be 
embodied ;—an altar and a priesthood—a bloody or an unbloody 
sacrifice—initiatory mysteries and commemorative ordinances. As 
the spirit which is within us cannot act in this world but by means of 
the body, so the spirit of devotion must in this imperfect state be 
circumscribed, and contirmed by certain outward ceremonies, which, 
if they appear to cramp its energy, or to chill its fervour, in a few of 
more retined and elevated affections, yet are requisite to give con- 
sistency and uniformity to prayer, and even to preserve a sense of 
religion itself in persons of cool temperament nt sluggish feelings.” 
P. 37. 


From arguing generally respecting every religion, our author 
proceeds to ask how the case stands with Christianity. And 
here he states that the Church is described under various figures, 
but always as a society; and as a society closely knit and united 
together. Upon the two most important emblems under which 
the Apostles represent it, those of a temple and a human 
he expatiates more at large, particularly on the latter. We shall 
request our readers to peruse an extract fry ae 
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each of these, which (if we mistake not) they will thank us for 
laying before them. Speaking of the Church as a temple, he 


saySy 


“ This, though it be intended to reach unto heaven, yet is no 
tower of Babel, no scene of confusion. In this holy temple, every 
t is duly proportioned; every stone has its place assigned to it, 
t is a regular and stately, though simple, structure, worthy of its 
architect—the divine master-builder. It was founded, as we 
ave seen, upon the prophets and apostles, and is held together by 
that which supports the whole, that ‘ tried stone, that precious cor- 
ner-stone,’ Jesus Christ. Like that magnificent structure at Jeru- 
salem, the first which was dedicated to the honour of the true God, 
and the most splendid that the world ever saw ; which was raised in 
solemn silence, no worknian’s hammer being heard upon it; its 
royal builder being instructed by God, and the Deity being pleased 
to honour it by the symbol of his presence: so the goodly temple of 
the Christian Church, a building not made with hands, rose, as if by 
divine enchantment, rapidly, but as it were in silent ion ; 
spreading its fair proportions to the east and west, to the north and 
south; on ro side exhibiting disorder or confusion ; but every where 
displaying the work of those who were heaven-iaught, while it was 
inhabited and animated by the Spirit of God.’ P. 41. 


Again, in pointing out the vature of the Church, under the 
character of a human body. 


« Let us for a moment,”’ says he, “ indulge in contemplating 
man, as he came forth from the hand of his Maker; formed in the 
image of the Almighty, what sublime ideas may we not conceive 6f 
him? What may we not imagine, when the divine eye, upon survéy- 
ing his work, pronounced it to be very good ? In Adam were assem- 
bled all the beauties which were scattered through the creation. 
His body was ‘ godlike erect,’ composed of parts perfectly formed, 
finely proportioned, moving in order and harmony, and exquisitely 
adapted, each to its several use. It was a stately and magnificent 
structure ; fit for the habitation of a pure and immortal soul, See 
here an emblem of the Church of Christ, as it was framed by its 
divine Author, while it preserved its original purity; when ‘ the 
multitude was of one heart and of one mind ;’ when heresy had not 
sorrupted its doctrine, nor dissention chilled its charity; when 
every voice was in unison ; and the labours of all, as if it been 
ene man, were exerted to promote the great design of the Gospel, 
to procure ‘ glory to God in the highest, upon earth peace, and 
good-will towards men.’ Many ages have rolled away since such an 
union was to be seen amongst Christians: and until Christ shall visi- 
bly reign at the head of his Church for a thousand years, we can 
hardly venture to indulge the hope of its return. But those who 
take delight in reflecting on that primitive and apostolic peace and 
erder, which were the best preservatives of true doctrine as well as 
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legitimate discipline, will not fail to pray, and 9 yey to their 
best labours to endeavour, ‘ that all who profess and call themselves 


Christians, may be led into the way of truth, and hold the faith in. 


unity of Spirit, in the bond of peace, and in righteousness of life.’ 
P. 46. 


The circumstance most striking in both of these illustrations, 
is that of union and compactness. And here our author might 
have observed that the Apostle has employed the same word in 
each case, to describe the close union and cohesion of the several 

arts; any one of which, if separated from its fellows, must be 
aa a stone which is displaced will fall into the rubbish, and be 
thrown away; a limb severed from the body must perish. In 
the latter illustration, moreover, another circumstance is enforced 
by the Apostle ; namely, the subjection of the inferior to the 
superior members. ‘This, as our readers know, is frequently en- 
joined in express terms by the Apostles. And unless such obe- 
dience be exacted and practised, how does the Church any longer 
retain its character as a society? In the great body, the state, all 
the members are required to move in harmony, and in regular 
subordination, each to its superior. And if common sense, or 
the command of an Apostle, is to be our rule, such harmony and 
such subordination ought to exist in the Church. 

Our readers will immediately see the line of argument adopted 
by the author ; that religious liberty is that only which a maa 
can exercise as a member of the great society, the Church. 
T hey may possibly in a merry mood be disposed to ask, what 
he has not asked, Does any limb acquire greater liberty upon 
being severed from the body? Or are the power and liberty of 
the other members improved by the loss of a brother? A mem- 
ber of the Church may fancy himself possessed of greater liberty 
by separating himself from it; but is he therefore really more 
free? A sheep (to use another Scriptural illustration) may think 
itself very happy at having escaped from the fold, or the mea- 
dow ; but, alas! its wandering may chance to end in hunger or 
death. 

‘The pleasure we have experienced in the perusal of this 
tract, has insensibly led us on in our review of it to an unrea- 
sonable length. We must therefore content ourselves with stating 
the line of our author's argument ;—the different stages in his 
journey. His great object is to beat down the claim which is 
made by so many shoughtless people, to worship God, every one 
in the way best suited to his taste or judgment. He shews the 
unreasonableness of this claim, by stating that all modes of wor- 
ship, like all modes of faith, can neither be right nor indifferent ; 
that thas false Liberty has led its professors at various times into 
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the most criminal excesses; that it has no Scriptural grotind to 
stand upon, either in the shape of a permission or injimetion 
from our blessed Lord, or his Apoaties, ur as being deduced from 
their practice: on the contrary, that it is directly in opposition 
to the practice of our Lord, in opposition to the most distinct 
and pointed injunctions of his Apostles, in opposition to the 
rules and ordinances of the Church, in opposition to the senti- 
ments of Christians in all ages, of the Fathers in elder times, of 
the Presbyterians and Independents in later days. And here the 
opinions of Calvin and Baxter are seasonably introduced, toge- 
ther with a quotation from Milton, “ the most illustrious name 
that ever adorned the cause of rebellion.” So little has this 
spirit of false liberty to say for itself. “ What then is true reli- 
gious liberty? It is the being able to profess a true fuith, and 
to practise a right mode of yay It is the not being obliged 
to profess or to practise what is false or unsound.” 


** Whoever can safely believe and profess the true doctrines of 
the Gospel, enjoys liberty of faith: whoever can safely offer up his 
adorations in a manner pleasing to God, enjoys liberty of worship.” 
P, 64, 


The pointing out what is to be expected in a Church which 
allows its members the enjoyment of true religious liberty, and 
vindicating of the Church of England from the charge of being 
inimical to freedom, follow of course. But we must abstaiu 
from any farther extracts; and shall only observe shortly, that 
there are two remarks made by our author, in his concluding 
pages, which we could wish our readers, and very many who 
are not our readers, (but who would not be worse Christians for 
being 60) to consider very attentively. ‘The former is the sub- 
jection in which the people are held when united with the Dis- 
senters; a subjection not only very different from that easy yoke 
which is so heavily complained of in the Church of England, 
but which (like that which obtains among the Papists) is preg- 
nant with danger to the state, as well as to true religion. ‘The 
other remark which we would recommend to the attention of 
our readers, is concerning the origin of this spirit of fulse liberty, 
and the course which it has run. Beginning in the low and loose 
divinity of Bishup HoadJey, it unsettled the minds of men, taught 
them to undervalue ordinances and sacraments, and to disregard 
the difference between right and wrong inciples of religion. 
It has preserved the same character amidst the changes whicls 
have taken place during the last century, always disregarding the 
validity of ordinanees, and indifferent as to the authority of those 
who administer them. It now assumes an appearance similar 
to that fatal philanthropy aud universal bemevolence which a few 
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years ago wrought such wonders of devastation, and, unconcerned 
as to all forms and modes of faith or worship, embraces with 
equa! cordiality the professors of the most opposite tenets, the 
Calvinist, Arminian, and Socinian. On this as well as on thg 
former head we could wish to make some observations; but we 
have ushappily fallen into that which is the chief fault of the author 


before us, the beimg too diffuse ; and must here therefore take our 
leave. 





Art. VIII. The Proofs of the Spirit, or Considerations on 
Revigalism. A Sermon, preached ut St. Mary’s Chapel, 
Penzance, by C. Val. Le Grice, M.A. Perpetual Curate 
of Penzance. 890. pp- 56. 1s.  Rivingtons. 


NOTWITHSTANDING the enormous train of ills with 
which Methodism has been attended, as a system organised 
with the view of spreading and consolidating schism, by gathers 
ing churches out of the Established Religion; it is an opinion, 
occasionally broached by persons of genuine piety, that the evil 
has not been unaccompanied with good in the effect which has 
been produced in some of the less civilized distri icts, at a distance 
from the capital. The subject, which we proceed to lay before 
our readers, will, we trust, render this pomt problematical, By 
atturding a satisfactory proof that the zeal of the established 
minisiry is not abaied even at the remotest extremity of the 
kingdom, it will sufficiently convince those who require proof of 
the tect, that the restless interference by which the Methodists 
persist In seducing the Members of the Established Church, does 
not possess even a local or partial utility: it will likewise display 
the deplorable efiects which the fanaticism of those sectaries 
has upon the human mind, when it has its full operation, unre- 
strained by education, or unsubdued by reason. 

‘Lhe sermon which we introduce to our readers’ notice, was 
occasioned, as the author informs us in an advertisement pre- 
fixed to it, “ by a Process, denominated a Revival, introduced 
into the town of Penzance by the people denominated Method- 
ists.” Of the origin of this process, which takes its name 
fiom being considered a revival of religion in the district where 
it pre wvitils, we are enabled to lay before the reader the follow- 
ing account, sketched by an eve witness, for which we can 
answer, that it is by no means trecly drawn, or highly colowed. 

This extravagant species of fanaticism seems to have been 
first kinaled im the mining district of Redruth, where it soan 
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spread so rapidly and generally, as to have nearly produced a 
suspension of the mining operations. At this place, it was no 
uncommon thing for men to remain in a posture of prayer for 
two days, without an interval of repose, or any kind of susten- 
ance. From Redruth, the tlame spread westward to Pegzance, 
where it raged with unexampled fury for more than a week, The 
mevtings of these people appear to be very similar to the camp 
meetings in America. Numbers suddenly fall down, slain by 
the sword of the spirit. ‘They are at once convinced of all their 
sins, aud groan with the load of them. During these paroxysms, 
the unhappy creatures stun the hearers with their piercing shrieks 
for mercy, and disgust them with the extravagance and sensuality 
of their expressions, ach of them is surrounded by a group 
of Preachers or Comforters, who pray over them; aud, by the 
most rapturous sentences and inordinate gesticulations, ee 
their enthusiasm, and excite the most frantic delirium. ‘“ Ano- 
ther struggle,” said one, “ and the kingdom of heaven is yours.” 
© Another struggle, and the Saviour of the world will descend 
into the midst of us.” “ Raise your voices louder, and yet 
louder ; he is not far off, and will soon arrive.” These were 
the expressions to the very letter, Fourteen groupes of this 
description have been counted, uttering such a combination of 
sounds as was never heard before. At one spot, a young woman 
might be seen prostrate, surrounded by females who had just 
received an assurance of pardon, and who were exhorting her to 
flee to Jesus to save her soul from the flames of hell. In ano- 
ther spot, a boy, of scaxcely fourteen years, pouring forth the 
most intemperate and incoherent rhapsodies. Besides those 
many more groupes might be seen; some rending the air with 
their shrieks, others weeping and sobbing ; others again, singing 
and rejoiting that the Lord had just heard their cries, had par- 
doned their sins, and renewed them m love. After this assu- 
rance of God’s pardon and mercy, all their distress had ceased, 
aud they were calm and tranquil. At the door of the meeting 
might be seen exhausted crowds, hastening for fresh air, women 
in fainting fits, or in bysterical convulsions ; while broken ejaca- 
Jations issued fiom their faulierimg lips, aud convulsive sobs 
from their almost exhausted breath. One of the females, adds 
our jnformaut, was so alarmingly affected that her friends insisted 
upon her retiring: they dragged her, by force, from the meeting- 
house. But ber delirsum was not subdued. She burst from her 
friends, and fell on her knees in the midst of the street. In 
short, it is impossible, by any description, to convey an idea of 
the scene. secon , 
When enquiry was made into the nature and intention of this 
assembly ; the answer was, that it was summoned by no human 
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means—that the most —— and profane had not been able 


to resist the energies of the Spirit—that they had felt the hein- 
ousness of their sins, and been pardoned of God, and were now 
rejoicing in the love of Jesus. ‘ Their flinty hearts,” said one of 
the comforters, “have been broken in pieces by the hammer 
of love.” 

It is not difficult to trace the effects thus wrought on the fan- 
cies of the deluded sufferers to physical causes. This peculiar 
state of the mind is worked up by the acclamations of the 
aap em and the shrieks of the worshippers, and is propagated 

rom one to another by a species of animal magnetism. Where 
the light of reason and education exist, the phantom cannot 
be raised; and, hence the necessity of drowning the little 
reason that may exist by the noisy violence of their ejaculations. 
With respect to the tranquillity felt after prayer, which they 
call a feeling of God's assurance of pardon, it may be an effect 
resulting from their previous state of excitement, nothing more 
or less than a state of natural exhaustion, It is worthy of notice, 
that the female sex is always most affected, and most violent in 
their expressions. The affection spreads like an hysteric by 
sympathy. One young woman was deprived of her senses for 
some time. Her parents had recourse to medical advice. 

To check the growth of these evils the sermon of Mr. Le 
Grice wag written, and published, at the request of his congres - 
gation. We are justified in speaking of it as most certainly not an 
tntolerant discourse ; as the following extract will abundantly 
testify, which we subjoin, as a specimen of the author’s manner. 


“« God forbid, that the Sacred Assembly of the worshippers of 
His Holy Name should be made a school of controversy. My 
hearers for eight years will witness that I have been rigidly care- 
ful to avoid the least appearance of it; that I have, where an 
occasion offered itself, deprecated it. In so doing I obeyed the 
dictate of Christian charity, which believes that all may be saved ; 
that Salvation is not limited within the pale of any particular 
Church. I obeyed the dictates of prudence, for I know full well, 
that opposition promotes, what it aims to suppress: but charity 
and prudence have their bounds, and there are occasions, when 
to be silent would be a dereliction of duty, and a desertion of 
office. From this pulpit of the Established Church, I lift my warn- 
ing voice; because the danger is coming to our very doors. I 
have looked with complacency (who but a Pharisaical worshipper 
could do otherwise?) upon the various, and numerous devout fa- 
milies al] seeking, though in different assemblies*, the same end, 
namely, the salvation of their souls. I have looked upon them 





“ ® Who could do otherwise, when we consider that our Chapel] 
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with delight all uniting on the Sabbath to disengage their minds 
from the concerns of the world, and to enjoy, free from distrac- 
tions, the Day sacred to divine love, to heavenly rest, and re- 
freshment. But, if in our way to this house of prayer our ears are 
to be assailed by the shrieks of convulsive agonies ; if we are to 
hear that Name, which we dare not utter without awe, uttered 
aloud and frequent, and with a sensuality of Pe and a gross- 
ness of familiarity, which to the calm mind must seem the very 
worst of profanation: if the little children, whom every parent de- 
lights to make inmates of the house of God, alluring them to piety, 
and leading them to Christ with a promise, that he will bless them; 
if their tender hearts are to be alarmed with sounds, which strike 
terror into the firmest breast, or to be shocked with a view of frantic 
energies, which ~~ leave a fatal impression for ever, then will our 
Sabbath not be a day of rest, and pious refreshment ; then will our 
path to the hovse of prayer cease to be the way of pleasantness ; 
and the day will be a day of terror and alarm. ‘That peace and 
repose, which are now so universally proclaimed, and so joyfully 
welcomed, will not be oure*.—At such a season how sad a 
thought!” 





Art. IX. Ode on the Victory of Waterloo. By Elizabeth 
Cobbold. Large 8vo. pp. 18. 1815. 


Tr Mrs. Cobbold has not equalled some of the writers who have 
celebrated the Victory of Waterloo, she has, at least, risen far 
above many of them; and has produced a composition which is 
not quite unworthy of the glorious theme. Her poem is not de- 
ficient in elegance or spirit ; and the versification is musical. Per- 
haps too little of the battle is described. But it is not wonder- 
ful that a female should shrink from the task of describing the 
horrors of a field of blood. The opening of her Ode is well con- 
trived, and she slides easily into her subject. 


“ How lately, in delusive state, 
Bright Peace enthron’d in sunbeams sate, 
Her snowy banner wide unfurl’d, 
And scem’d to smile on all the world! 





‘¢ * Not even at the solemn hour of midnight! Surely repose at 
Nature’s “ own still hour” is a civil right, in which the peaceable 
citizen may claim the protection of the Legislature. e pious 
Methodist would do well to consider, that by these nocturnal meet- 
ings obloguies (such as were cast upon the early Christians) are 
actually renewed, and can never be satisfactorily confuted. The 
early Christians assembled at night to avoid persecution; no mo- 
dern sect can have any such plea.” ‘retin 
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While Joy and Faney round her head 
pragne wreaths of rainbow lustre spread, 


And every eye, and every breast, 

The beatific vision blest ! 

We gaz’d upon the pageant fair, 

And, as we gaz’d, each vivid hue, 

Each floating form of grace withdrew, 
And all the fairy scene dissolv’d in air,” 


The second stanza, thongh animated, is confused and incohe- 
rent in its imagery, and the same fault may be found with the 
fourth. For this, however, Mrs. Cobbold soon atoves. That 
it was not want of talent which induced her to hurry over the de- 
lineation of the conflict, the following quotation, alluding to the 
battle of Ligny, will sufficiently prove. 


** As bursts the thunder from the cloud, 
As beats the hail-storm rattling loud, 
As sweeps the blast its raging course, 
So rush’d their battle’s mingled force ! 
As meets that storm the lofty rock, 
Firm Brandenburg receiv’d the shock : 
Rent trees and cliffs in ruins lie, 

The awful mass still frowns on high, 
In undiminish’d majesty ! 
So undismay’d, so wildly grand 
“Appear’d the Veteran’s dauntless band ; 
Though Havoe call'd her hosts from far, 
‘Lhough Gallia’s overwhelming war 
With slaughter strew’d the plain, 
Still their rent ranks unyielding clos’d, 
Still battle’s steady front oppos’d, 
And every warrior, ere he fell, 
Inserib’d his valor’s record well, 
In heaps of foemen slain,” 


There is still more energy in the picture of the ravks of 4 
square, which, after having repelled the repeated charges of 
cavalry, had been mowed down by the murderous fire of grape- 
shot. Some German Stanzas, by Bruncker, bear a striking re- 


semblance to it; but it is highly probable that they are not known 
tu Mrs, Cobbold. | 


“ Even as they stood, in death they lay: 
The glazing eve, the livid brow, 
Still frown’d defiance on the foe; 
Fach breast high swol’n still seem’d to feel, 
Each stiffen’d hand still grasp'd the steel, - 
Tn that same mute and horrible array.’’ 


The profits of this Ode are intended to be given to the Watey- 
loo Subscription. 
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Aart. X. The Duel, a Satirical Poem, in Four Cantos, 
with other Poems. By L.O. Shaw. Crown 8vo. 147 pp. 
S15. 


IT does not appear to us that Mr. Shaw is likely ever to attain 
any great share of reputation asa poet. He is, nevertheless, 
not without a portion of poetical talent. His “ Duel” is a pro- 
duction which has excited our laughter. It is exceedingly in- 
correct, but it has much drollery and spirit. The Hudibrastic 
p'vle seems to be that in which Mr. Shaw is most suecessful, 
‘The heroes of the piece are a Scotch actor and an Lrish prompter, 
belonging to a company of strolling players; and their boast- 
ings and their fears are very ludicrously described. ‘The 
secontls wisely prevent bloodshed, by the same trick as wag 
practiced some years ago, in the case of a well-known poet and 
a Scotch reviewer, They load the pistols with paper pellets. 
‘The tale of “ Uarold” is full of improbability, and is often tame, 
and often turgid, It, however, contains several striking images, 
and afew passages which are not without merit. But in fa- 
your of the versification we can say nothmg. The verse is blank 
verse, and very bad of the kind. It is neither flowing nor ani- 
mated. It falls on the ear with all the monotony of a sledge 
hammer on an anvil, Mr. Shaw has made a blunder which 
numberless writers have made before him, and which, in spite 
of ow frequent warnings, numberless others will make after 
him. He has taken it into his head that because, in writing 
blank verse, he is delivered from the trouble of finding similar 
endings, it is easier to write in blank verse than im rhyme. 
This is a lamentable mistake. How many times must critics 
repeat to these gentlewen, that prose cat into lengths, of ten 
syllables each, is not blank verse; that it is nothing more than 
prose disguised and spoiled. ‘To write well in uarhymed metre, 
requires a nice ear, afid a correct judgment. 
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Ant. XI. Domestic Pleasures, or the Happy Fire-side. 
Illustrated by interesting Conversations. By i. B. Vaus. 
I2mo. 255 pp. 48. 6d. Darton and Harvey. 1816. 


THE address to the reader prefixed to this little volume in- 
forms us, that it is the representation of domestic scenes which 
actually took place; that it is, in short, the trauscript of the 
daily routine of the occupations of a family, io which the educa- 
tion of the younger members of it forms systematically the pro- 
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minent object of attention. ‘The course of reading in which 
the children are onptees during the period which the tale em- 


braces, is the Roman History; a sketch of which, given by the 
children, from the birth of Roroulus to the suppression of the 
Regal power, forms the substance of the narrative. A great 
variety of incidents, such as usually occur in every domestic 
circle, interrupt, at proper intervals, this chief pursuit; but 
Mr. and Mrs. Bernard, the heads of the family, have the im- 
provement of their children always uppermost in their thoughts, 
and ow is suffered to escape the parents without having 
some moral or religious lesson extracted from it for the benefit 
of their children ; who, without the distortion of natural character, 
certainly do great credit, by their remarks and conduct, to their 
assiduous instructors, If the REMAINS of some one or other of 
the many divines of the Church of England, who were conform- 
able as well as pious, instead of those of the fanatical Mr. 
Cecil, had been seiected for Mr. Bernard's table, and if the 
newly-revived lullaby of the Puritans, when they were preparing 
to extinguish the knowledge of the Lord, that the predicted 
period of its plenitude in the earth was fast approaching to its 
accomplishment, had not escaped the lips of Mrs. B., this in. 
teresting little work would have had our unqualified commenda- 
tion: but we do not dwell upon these exceptions. In every 
other respect, the volume breathes the genuine spirit of the 
Church of England, and is admirably calculated to improve both 
the head and the heart. We infer from a distant hint or two 
which caught our attention, that the rising generation may pos- 
sibly be benefited by more of these INTERESTING Conver- 
SATIONS, and if they are carried on with the same spirit as the 
specimen before us, we cannot but encourage the extension. 
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